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THE JUNIOR CHAMBER OF. COMMERCE MOVEMENT 


By John MacKenzie 


The Hongkong Press has given some publicity 
recently to the Junior Chamber of Commerce move- 
ment, both in its local and its international signi- 
ficance. This publicity has arisen from the recent 
official visits to Hongkong of the J.C. International 
President Alberto Philippe of Mexico and the J.C. 
International Vice President for Asia Limin Lamsam 
of Thailand. Also well placed in recent news has 
been the VIIIth J.C.I. Regional Conference of Asia 
which was held in Taipei in April and was attended 
by a delegation of ten Hongkong Jaycees. 


Although there is a widening appreciation in 
Hongkong of the aim and function of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce there are still many to whom 
“Jaycee” and “J.C.I.” are largely meaningless terms. 
The movement is not unimportant, its aims are 
Jaudable and deserving of public support. and it is 
the hope of the writer that this article will give a 
wider understanding of the meaning and purpose of 
Junior Chamber to the citizens of Hongkong. 


Junior Chamber, J.C. or “Jaycee” (an Ameri- 
canism which has come into fairly widespread use, 
particularly in the Asian and Australasian Regions) 
was born in October 1915 in St. Louis, U.S.A., as the 
“Young Men’s Progressive Civic Association”, pur- 
suing a theme of self-training for young business 
men through citizenship activities. A year later, out 
of gratitude to the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
for assistance and guidance extended to the fledgling 
movement, the “Progressives” adopted the name 
“St Louis Junior Chamber.of Commerce”. There- 
fore, Jaycee association with the “Senior” Chamber 
of Commerece is largely in title only, although in the 
United Kingdom, for instance, the relationship is 


very close and the functions of bath organisations 
are largely complementary. What, then, is the 
history and structure of the Hongkong Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce? 


Initially inspired by the Philippine Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and greatly assisted and 
encouraged in its birth by the Rev. E. Burke, S.J., 
Sir Arthur Morse, K.B.E., and the Hongkong 
Government, the Hongkong Junior Chamber was 
officially inaugurated on the 6th May, 1950. Two 
years later, the Chamber was incorporated as a 
Limited Liability Company under the Hongkong 
Companies’ Ordinance and, since its inception, the 
movement has progressed steadily, if slowly. Inter- 
nationally, its prestige and influence has been wholly 
out of proportion to its size. In 1953 a Hongkong 
Junior Chamber Past President, J.S. Lee, served as 
J.C. International Vice President for Asia. In 1954 
a J.C.I. (Junior Chamber International) Regional 
Conference of Asia was held at the Peninsula Hotel 
in Hongkong attracting more than 270 overseas 
delegates. H.E. Sir Alexander Grantham opened 
the Conference with these words: “I know from 
my Own exnerience of the Jaycees and of the work 
they are doing in Hongkong... ..that Jaycees are 
practical idealists who'do really useful work”. In 
1955 distinguished Honekong Jaycee A. de Q. Sales 
was elected J.C.I. Vice President for Asin and, the 
following year, Hongkorg had a distinct honour in 
the election of A. de O. Sales to the ton position in 
the world-wide Junior Chamber mcvemc<ent,. President 
of J.C.I. Only Jast year another Fonglkone Javeee, 
Francis J. Chen, was elected as J.C. International 
Vice President for Commissions and at the recent 
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VilIth Regional Conference in Taipei was voted 
“Outstanding Jaycee of Asia.” 


Today, the Hongkong Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce is organised in the terms laid down in its 
Memorandum and Articles of Association adopted 
in 1952. The Governing Body is the Board of 
Directors, elected annually, consisting of four officers 
—a President, a Vice President, an Hon. Secretary 
and Hon. Treasurer—and five Directors, with the 
immediate Past President as a non-voting adviser. 
This group bears responsibility for the policy and 
financial control of the Chamber and, for the imple- 
mentation of its policies, the Board appoints various 
Committees. Although the pattern of these Com- 
mittees is much the same from year to year there are 
slight variations and the Committees structure in the 
current year, for instance, is as follows: 


Committee 


Civic Affairs 


Purpose 


engages in civic service and social welfare 
work. Two major projects this year in- 
clude a 6-bed clinic on Peng Chau Island 
and supply of further Walking Sticks for 
Hongkong blind. 

the promotion of international trade by 
the circulation of trade enquiries etc.; 
liaison with Trade and Industry organisa- 
tions; preparation of papers on the local 
economy and specific industrial problems. 
Under consideration at present is a “Suit- 
case Exhidition” of Hongkong products 
to be exhibited through Jaycee Chambers 
in U.S.A. Canada, Central and South 
America. 


Economic Affairs — 


Education — responsible for various scholarship schemes 


and the general welfare of the 26 overseas 
scholarship students at present studying 
in Hongkong. 

Organisation and supervision of the 15 
Jaycee Children’s Libraries, etc. Latest 
Project idea: a Schools’ Oratorical Con- 
test on the theme of “Public Hygiene.” 
liaison with Regional and International 
Jaycee Chambers and with the J.C. 
Secretariat situated at Miami, Florida., 
Briefing of Hongkong delegates to Re- 
gional Conferences and World Congresses. 
Arrangements for overseas J.C. visitors. 
maintenance of membership 
introduction of new members. 


organisation of all official, social and 
fellowship occasions including the arrang- 


ing of speakers for monthly luncheon 
meetings. 


J.C.1. Affairs 


Membership —_— 


lists and 


Programme — 


Public Relations 


internal and external publicity through 
publication of the monthly Jaycee 
“Newsletter” and the release of news 
items and articles for publication to the 
Press, Maintains Chamber Scrap Book. 


Ad Hoc — yarious Ad Hoc Committees are also 


formed during the year for Fund Raising 
and other special projects. 


The Board of Directors meet weekly as do most 
Committees. Chairmen of Committees are appoint- 
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ed by the Board; Secretaries to Committees by its 
Chairman. 

What is the object of all this organisation? 
What does Junior Chamber hope to achieve? What 
is to be gained by being a Jaycee? 

The raison d’etre of Junior Chamber is Leader- 
ship Training. The typical Jaycee is the younger 
executive or professional man who may be expected 
to play an increasingly important role in his com- 
munity in later years. Junior Chamber has much to 
offer. It offers him a training ground in parliamen- 
tary procedure, a forum for practising public 
speaking, an opportunity for the development of 
secretarial and organisational qualities. By engag- 
ing in civic projects, e.g. libraries, clinics, inter- 
national scholarship programmes, children’s parties, 
ete. exercise is given in planning and co-ordinating, 
in acceptance of responsibility and the delegation of 
that responsibility, in liaison and negotiation with, 
public and civic bodies, and in studying varied 
problems and reaching logical and acceptable solu- 
tions. Even in fund-raising, an ever present and 
important factor in any voluntary organisation con- 
cerned in social welfare, leadership training is 
practiced in participation in Ball Committees, Fun 
Fair Committees and Raffle Committees. Visualize 
—Organize—Deputize—Supervise. This is the basic 
formula of leadership training in Jaycee. Each 
member fits in according to his aptitude and ability 
and, with time and training, may be expected to 
graduate from committee worker to Sub-Committee 
Chairman or Committee Secretary, thence to Com- 
mittee Chairman and, perhaps, to Director status. 
Not that Directorship implies any “ultimate” in 
Jaycee leadership training! Rather is the Board of 
Directors an advanced training ground, bringing in 
its wider responsibilities, weightier problems of 
policy and finance not so readily found at Committee 
levels. 

A Jaycee, then, must have ambition. He is 
expected to, and must be prepared to, participate in 
one or more Committees as Member, Secretary or 
Chairman; to give up a portion of his leisure time 
for his personal training and for the civic good; and 
to attend fellowship and business meetings regularly. 
Any young man of good character between 21 and 
40 years of age, duly proposed and seconded, may 
become a member on payment of the Initiation Fee 
of $100 and a subscription of $10 per month. 

The present membership of the Hongkong 
Junior Chamber of Commerce is 159 Active Members 
and 22 Associate Members (members over 40). Its 
business is conducted solely in the English language 
and it numbers nine or more nationalities among its 
members (the present Board of Directors comprises 
five nationalities). Two of the earlier Jaycee mem- 
bers now sit on the Urban Council, and there is no 
sphere of Hongkong’s economic life or social Welfare 
services in which individual Jaycees are neither 
active nor associated. No other organisation offers 
similar facilities for self-training to the ambitious 
young man, or such opportunity of meeting in 
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fellowship and common endeavour so many active 
and intelligent business and professional men of 
varied race, background and culture. In what it 
strives to attain the Hongkong Junior Chamber of 
Commerce deserves the encouragement and support 
of all serious-minded people in Hongkong. 


= * * * 


Junior Chamber International, or “J.C.1.’”, as it 
is commonly called, is the international] affiliation of 
the Junior Chamber movement, the co-ordinating and 
policy-inspiring body which binds together, in joint 
endeavour, the Jaycee movement throughout the 
world. For administrative purposes J.C.I. operates 
through six regional organisations in Asia (including 
Middle East countries); Europe; Oceania; North 


America; Northern Latin America and South 
America. 


J.C.I. was inspired by the knowledge that Junior 
Chamber had developed as a movement which offered 
to young men throughout the world an important 
medium of leadership training and an instrument 
for the prométion of international co-operation and 
understanding. It was inaugurated at an inter- 
national meeting in Mexico City in December 1944; 
the purpose of the movement being defined in its 
constitution thus: 


(1) To co-ordinate the activities of all Junior 
Chambers of Commerce. (2) To encourage inter- 
national understanding and goodwill. (3) To 


sponsor the extension of Junior Chamber movement 
throughout the world with the object of providing 
an avenue of education and participation for all 


young men in: (a) Leadership Training. (b) the 
promotion of international fellowship. (c) the con- 
sideration and solution of civic problems. (d) dis- 


cussion and action on social, economic and cultural 
questions. (e) programmes aimed at ensuring 
freedom of the individual, (4) To promote and 
develop international trade. 


What is the link between the Hongkong Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and J.C.I.? What is the 
organisation of Junior Chamber International? How 


does it achieve the laudable aims laid down in the 
Constitution. 


In dealing with these questions it is necessary, 
first, to explain that Hongkong at present has only 
one chapter of Junior Chamber. Other countries 
have many Jaycee chapters. For instance Australia 
has 110; New Zealand—75; U.K.—52; Japan—120; 
Mexico—45 and U.S.A.—8,523. Each of these 
‘nations constitute a “National Chamber” with an 
elected National J.C, President and National J.C. 
Board of Directors. Hongkong, in its present de- 
velopment, has both local and National status. 


The advantage to the Hongkong Jaycee move- 
ment in subscribing to Junior Chamber International 
(and this also entails certain obligations discussed 
below), lies in the fact that it enables the young 
business and professional men who form its 
members: 
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(i) to identify themselves with more than 
350,000 similar young men throughout the world, 


all professing to the aims of J.C.I. and to the ideals 
of the “Jaycee Creed”’. 


(ii) to study the civic programmes and other 
activities of overseas chambers with the object of 
adapting them to Hongkong’s needs. To assist 
others by explaining the mechanics of projects car- 
ried out by Hongkong. 


(ii) to participate in J.C. international pro- 
grammes and policies. (An example of this was 
Hongkong’s participation in “Operation Brother- 
hood”, a programme of medical relief and rehabili- 
tation for war-torn Vietnam. In 1956 local Jaycees 
organised and financed a Hongkong “Operation 
Brotherhood Team” consisting of one Doctor and 
two trained Nurses who worked for many months, 
with great distinction, among Vietnam’s near- 
destitute refugees). 


(iv) to receive J.C.J. training and project 
publications covering such subjects as: “Parlia- 
mentary Procedure” “How to be a Good Committee 
Chairman” “International High School Exchange 
Programmes” “Establishment of Blood Banks’ 
“The Effective Use of Guest Speakers” etc. 


(v) to have a voice and vote at the annual 
World Congress, the governing body of J.C.I. 


For these many advantages Hongkong is obliged 
to subscribe to the Creed and purposes of J.C.I.; to 
pay a small annual contribution towards J.C.I. 
operational expenses; to support J.C.I. by sending 
delegates to the World Congresses and Regional 


Conferences, and to participate in J.C.I. Commissions 
activities. 


Let us turn now to the organisational structure 
of Junior Chamber International. Very briefly, the 
government of J.C.I. is as follows: 


The WORLD CONGRESS, meeting in plenary 
session, constitutes the supreme authority in J.C.I. 
The Congress meets annually and is attended by 
delegations from National Chambers all over the 
world, led by their respective National Presidents, 


The INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL meets at 
each World Congress under the Chairmanship of the 
J.C.I. World President and bears responsibility for 
the direction and management of J.C.I. affairs. The 
Council consists of ‘all National Presidents. 


An EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE including the 
World President, seven Vice Presidents (six Regional 
Vice Presidents and a Vice President for Commis- 
sions), the Immediate Past President, the Treasurer 
and Secretary-General. The J.C.I. President and 
Vice Presidents are elected annually; the Treasurer 
is appointed by the President and the Secretary- 
General is a full time, paid official. The Executive 
Committee bears responsibility to and acts for the 
International Council between Congresses. 


(Continued on Page 736) 
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JAPAN—THE OLD AND THE NEW 


By Wilfred Owen 


In the hot spring resort of Kinugawa Spa, in Japan’s 
rugged Nikko National Park, geisha girls in red and white 
kimonos sit on the floor of the hotel lobby giggling at Buster 
Keaton movies on television. The scene is not so extra- 
ordinary as it is typical. For Japan today is a land that 
listens to the music of the samisen and Benny Goodman, 
that wears wooden footgear (geta) and bobby socks; where 
pushearts and three-wheelers vie with Jaguars and Cadillacs; 
where geisha dances compete with the mambo, and service 
stations seem as much at home as Shinto shrines. The 
ancient dramatic arts of the Noh play and Kabuki share their 
popularity with the ‘“extra-gorgeous’” Atomic Girls at the 
Kokusai Theater, and Tokyo televiewers in the barrooms of 
Shimbashi’s incredibly narrow alleys show equal enthusiasm 
for sumo wrestling and Elvis Presley. 


You get your first inkling of these contrasts and con- 
tradictions when you board a transpacific flight of Japan Air 
Lines in San Francisco. JAL’s Pacific couriers, according 
to the legend on the fuselage, are the ‘Wings of the New 
Japan.” But their sleek outward appearance belies the 
traditional charm you feel inside the cabin, Once beyond 
the Golden Gate, the traveler is feted with what seems to 
be an endless succession of exotic dishes carried by oriental 
girls dressed in gay kimonos. There are rice cakes and hot 
rice wine (sake), hors d’oeuvres of soya beans wrapped in 
seaweed, delicate slices of raw fish, ginger root, green tea, 
and Japanese beer. While you carry on manfully with 
chopsticks, a Japanese traveler across the aisle fumbles with 
a fork. This is just a first glimpse of what is going on in 
Japan. The ride from Haneda airport to downtown Tokyo 
provides another experience, memorable in itself, of the 
Japanese effort to blend the old with the new. Blasting his 
way with his horn, the Tokyo motorist moves through the 
teeming streets with incredible speed. Shiny new Princes 
and Toyopets jockey .with Datsuns and Nissan trucks for 
empty spaces, with twelve thousand taxis adding to the con- 
gestion. Three-wheeled trucks, burdened with every con- 
ceivable load, maneuver their way among motorcycles, motor 
scooters and midget cars. Errand boys on bicycles, holding 
high above their heads trays piled with bowls of hot noodles, 
thread their way through the traffic, while jaywalking pedes- 
trians exhibit their disdain for the automotive age up to 
the Iast split second. 


The first ride to the Imperial Hotel is a fitting intro- 
duction to a nation that is making up for lost time. Post- 
war Japan has been gathering momentum at a rate that 
makes the past twelve years unique in the long and tur- 
bulent history of this island empire. Reconstruction, assist- 
ed by substantial American aid but essentially the product 
of a people willing to work and sacrifice, has removed most 
of the visible scars of war. Great new office buildings and 
department stores have been erected in the burned-out sec- 
tions of Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe and Fu- 
kuoka. The replacement of industrial plants destroyed 


during the war has meant that now Japan is to a large. 


degree equipped with the most modern factories and ma- 
chinery, Her vising economy ranks her once again among 
the leading industrialized nations of the world. 


The statistical evidence of Japan’s economic progress 
is impressive. Total production of goods and services is 75 
per cent above the prewar peak. Industrial production has 


doubled in a decade. A thrifty people who save more than 
one-fifth of their income, the Japanese have been able to 
provide large amounts of capital for industrial expansion 
and modernization. At the same time they have met many 
demands for housing and community facilities. While capital 
still is scarce, the magnitude of postwar investment has 
been spectacular. The result has been prosperity. The 
signs are the smartly dressed shoppers, the well-stocked 
stores along Tokyo’s Ginza and the restored downtown 
areas of every big Japanese city. The same impression is 
given by the throngs of tourists making their weekend 
rounds of the many hundreds of shrines and temples, by the 
happy, healthy-looking school children walking purposefully 
along the rural highways, and by the crowded _ beaches, 
parks, theaters, night clubs, and gaudy pachinko (pinball) 
parlors. 


Nevertheless, Japan’s prosperity has been achieved in a 
highly precarious setting that no amount of current econo- 
mic success can quite conceal. The basic problem is that 
90 million people are living in an area smaller than the 
state of California. If the Japanese islands were super- 
imposed on a map of North America, they would string 
all the way from Toronto to New Orleans; but the main 
island of Honshu at its broadest point is no wider than 
Massachusetts. Rugged mountains and rocky shores are 
characteristic, and only about 15 per cent of all the land 
is arable. The nation lacks essential resources, and yet the 
population is increasing at a rate of over a million a year. 
This means that the Japanese live and prosper only to the 
extent that they can make up their deficiencies through trade 
with the rest of the world. Japan must purchase food and 
raw materials from other nations. In turn, she must sell 
to other nations the products that she can produce in sur- 
plus—many of them requiring raw material imports such as 
cotton, wool, petroleum, iron ore and, to a lesser extent 
coal, chemicals, lumber and scrap. Exports must balance 
imports at an increasingly higher level, as mounting popu- 
lation and rising standards of living continue to multiply 
national requirements. 

Rising population also calls for a continuing expansion 
of job opportunities for the growing number of people in 
the labor force. The task of finding suitable employment 
for more and more college graduates is a particularly 
troublesome aspect of the unemployment problem in Japan. 
Forty per cent of these graduates, while well equipped to 
perform the many needed functions of a complex industrial 
economy, are nevertheless unable to find satisfactory outlet 
tor their talents. 


These problems point to the principal areas in which 
heroic efforts will have to be made in the years ahead: in 
increasing food production, in the development of efficient, 
low-cost industry, in full employment, and in the expansion 
of foreign markets essential to economic survival. 


The Japanese are now supplying 80 per cent of their 
food requirements at home. Farming in Japan is so inten- 
sive that it brings higher yields per acre than anywhere 
in Asia. The fishing industry produces a tremendous ton- 
mage of food from the sea; enough, in fact, for sizable 
export. The two combined are the underpinning that has 
permitted the Japanese to build their industrial empire. Two 
out of every five people in the Japanese labor force are 
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engaged in farming. Rice is grown on almost every piece 
of flat land. In springtime, from every rural roadside one 
can see whole families bent over the flooded fields, intent 
on planting, thinning and weeding, using for the most part 
just simple garden tools. Mothers sometimes work with 
babies strapped to their backs, and the infants sleep in this 
Position in sun and rain, their arms and legs dangling. 


Small power machines are making their appearance on 
the farms in increasing numbers. They include diesel- or 
kerosene-powered sprayers, dusters, threshers, hullers, straw 
cutters and rope makers. There has also been a marked 
increase in the ownership of tractor plows and power culti- 
vators during the past few years. But land holdings are 
generally so small that extensive mechanization is not 
feasible, except where the grouping of numerous small hold- 
ings in one tract permits co-operative use of machinery. 
Nevertheless, the putt-putt in the rice paddies is being 
heard throughout Japan, and it heralds an eventual end to 
the back-breaking toil of feeding the nation by hand. 

On the sea, mechanization has moved ahead much more 
rapidly than on land. One reason is that Japanese fisher- 
men must range the ocean from Hawaii to Singapore and 
Indonesia to bring home the volume of fish that is needed. 
Petroleum has revolutionized this industry and greatly in- 
ereased its yield. Altogether, Japan today has some 140,000 
powered fishing boats. 

® 2 * 2 

The success of Japan’s fishing industry, now the biggest 
in the world, has greatly increased this source of protein 
for Japanese diets. Restaurant menus as well as meals 
served at home reflect the variety of the catch. Raw fish 
dipped in soya sauce is a universal favorite. So is sizzling 
hot tempura, a popular dish consisting of prawn, fillets of 
sea bream, cod and other fish, and chrysanthemum leaves, 
dipped in batter and deep-fried in hot sesame oil piece by 
piece at the table. The Japanese are also fond of squid, 
jelly fish and octopus, and they harvest three-quarters of a 
billion sheets of seaweed annually to round out their ocean 
delicacies. Great quantities of tuna, salmon and crab are 
canned for Western markets, and whale oil exports reach 
45 million tons a year. 

The creditable performance of farmers and fishermen in 
feeding Japan is being matched in spectacular fashion by 
the resurgence of Japanese industry. True, small cottage 
industries continue to flourish; many farm families com- 
bine work in the fields with handicrafts at home, including 
weaving, spinning and dyeing. But this type of small-scale 
industry is declining in importance in relation to that of 
the large industries. Japan is now the world’s largest ship- 
builder, producing one-fourth of all tonnage. Her chemical 
industry has tripled in output since the war, steel capacity 
has more than doubled, and petroleum refining and power 
production continue to establish new records. Japan’s auto- 
mobile industry now ranks eighth in the world; in truck 
production the country is fifth; and in the manufacture of 
diesel buses Japan is one of the leaders. 


In the great port cities, there is bustling evidence of 
an export trade that is approaching $8 billion a year. In 
the busy city of Nagoya, 90 per cent of the nation’s china- 
ware exports are loaded for foreign destinations, together 
with 60 per cent of Japan’s clock and watch sales and 
half of the country’s enormous shipments of plywood. Over 
half of the sewing machines produced each year—the total is 
more than a million—move out through the port of Osaka, 
along with buses, bicycles, cameras and binoculars. Every- 
where port authorities are competing with one another 
through harbor improvements, modern dock installations and 
elaborate literature aimed at attracting export customers. 
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Wherever you go you see the impact of petroleum in 
the Japanese quest for more production, more food and 
more exports. Refining capacity is now more than- quad- 
ruple the wartime peak, and consumption of petroleum 
products is five times the prewar level of twenty years ago. 
The steel industry is an enormous consumer of fuel oil. 
The textile industry keeps its two million spin“!ss whirling 
with special lubricants, Industrial lubricants of many grades 
are also needed in the manufacture of machine tools, 
cameras, binoculars, and precision instruments of all kinds. 

Jersey Standard’s Japanese interests are managed by its 
50-per-cent-owned affiliate, Standard-Vacuum Oil Company, 
one of whose predecessor companies began marketing petro- 
leum products in Japan in 1893. The company’s present- 
day sales are conducted almost entirely through some three 
hundred wholesale agents and about fifteen hundred dealers 
and retailers, all of them Japanese. To help supply this 
market, Standard-Vacuum in 1949 bought a 55-per-cent 
interest in a Japanese refining company, Toa Nenryo Kogyo, 
This company, wholly managed and staffed by Japanese, has 
a modern 47,000-barrel-a-day refinery at Wakayama, in the 
Osaka region, and a smaller installation (currently being 
enlarged to a capacity of 32,500 barrels a day) at Shimizu, 
on the east coast below Tokyo Bay. In all, Standard-Vacuum 
has made the largest investment of any private foreign 
enterprise in Japan. 

The impact of petroleum is most apparent in the rapid 
expansion of motor transport. Japan’s economic growth has 
brought with it tremendous increases in freight and passen- 
ger movement, with consequent heavy burdens on the effi- 
cient but hard-pressed railroads. Japan’s rail lines are 
carrying ten times as many passengers as all the railroads 
of the United States, and freight terminals are often over- 
whelmed with the volume of goods and materials to be 
moved. There has been continuing pressure, therefore, to 
shift part of the burden to the highways. In a period of 
ten years there has been a tenfold increase in the number of 
motor vehicles operating in Japan, This revolution in 
transport had its origin in the highly motorized occupying 
forces that demonstrated the advantages of road transport 
even where roads were poor. 

The combination of short distances, small shipments and 
dispersed industries has accelerated the shift from rail to 
road. Everywhere, the brightly painted yellow trucks of 
Nippon Express, the big over-the-road trucking subsidiary 
of the world famous Japanese National Railways, are a 
familiar sight, carrying heavy loads of machinery, steel, cot- 
ton and mixed cargo in open bodies covered with tarpaulins. 
Many private businesses operate their own trucks, generally 
three-wheelers, called ‘“bata-batas” because of the noise they 
emake. These sturdy little vehicles are listed as having a 
capacity of two tons but they carry as many as six, and 
are often almost completely hidden under loads of rice, 
charcoal or telephone poles. 


The Japanese are not having an easy time adapting 
overnight to an automotive age. In the cities, traffic lights 
and traffic police are a rarity in spite of the fact that 
there are many intersections through which more than fifty 
thousand vehicles pass in a twelve-hour period. The fatal 
accident rate on Yokohama streets is sixteen times that 
of New York City. 

The flood of traffic in the rural areas has taken both 
the national and prefectural governments by surprise. Three 
out of every four miles of primary national highways are 
unimproved, as are nime out of every ten miles of local 
reads. Aitogether, less than 6 per cent of rural roads in 
Japan have any kind of hard surface. 


s * * = 
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The big roadbuilding job that lies ahead is apparent 
to anyone who hazards a motor trip even on Japan’s national 
highway Number One. Route 1 extends 330 miles along the 
narrow coastal plain from Tokyo to Kobe, and traverses the 
famous Tokaido Road that has been the mainstream of 
jnland commerce for centuries. It connects Janan’s six 
largest cities. 


In the Yedo period, a century and a half ago, people 
walked this route from Tokyo to the ancient capital city of 
Kyoto. The journey has been memorialized by Hiroshige in 
his colorful prints that show the fifty-three stations of the 
Tokaido—the towns, resting places and scenic attractions 
along this historic highway. The modern pilgrim can make 
the trip in two and a half days by automobile, if both he 
and his vehicle are structurally sound. 


Today the government of Japan is taking bold steps to 
carry out a program of highway modernization recommend- 
ed by an American mission that was invited by the Japanese 
to survey the economic problems involved. A substantial 
increase in road construction and a more effective road 
maintenance program have already been approved by the 
Japanese Diet, and work has begun on Japan’s first modern 
expressway. The new road, from Kobe to Nagoya, will be 
financed with tolls, and will be the first part of an exten- 
sive network of modern expressways. Meanwhile, the 
breathtaking scenic wonders so vividly pictured by Hiroshige 
make the ride delightful to the eye, if painful to the body. 


The new roadbuilding program 
great untapped economic potentials of Japan—the tourist 
business. In the years immediately ahead, with jet air- 
eraft cutting travel time to the Far East in half, tourism 
is bound to become a major foreign exchange earner for 
the Japanese. Nowhere in the world is there more magni- 
ficent scenery, a more fascinating culture, and more genuine 
friendliness and hospitality for the traveler. 


Tourists on the Tokaido are treated to the endless 
beauty of Japan’s garden landscape: the rugged mountains 
sloping to the sea, the straight rows of green rice waving 
in the breeze, the patchwork of rice paddies that seem no 
larger than a postage stamp, the thatch-roofed farmhouses, 
and the backdrop of tea bushes on the hillsides, as green 
and shapely as boxwoods, half hidden in ocean mists. 


At night the daytime drabness of a typical Japanese 
city or town is transformed by the orange and red of the 
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Japanese lanterns strung along the narrow streets, and by 
the color and artistry of Japanese neon signs. Along the 
sidewalks savory smoke rises from the tiny shops and eating 
wagons, and all the town is stirring with people out for din+ 
ner or shopping in the gaily lighted stores. 


The Japanese themselves are indefatigable tourists. 
Two million of them make the trip to Nikko each year to 
visit the colorful Toshogu Shrine. Nearby, high in the 
mountains, is Lake Chuzenji, reached by a toll road that 
twists its way through thirty-two’ perilous hairpin bends to 
According to an ancient Japanese expression, you 
should never say kekko (satisfied) until you have seen 
Nikko. 

Actually, however, no part of Japan has a monopoly of 
scenic attraction or historical interest. The visitor will not 
be satisfied until he has seen the colossal figures of Buddha 
in Nara and Kamakura, the Silver and Golden Pavilions 
at Kyoto, the lakes and mountains of Fuji-Hakone Park, the 
wonders of the Inland Sea, the Ise Grand Shrine, and 
Mikimoto’s island pearl farm at Toba, from which some 54 
million strands of. cultured pearls were shipped abroad last 
year. 

The cultured pearls of Japan are pleasant reminders 
that a country short on resources has never been lacking in 
resourcefulness. This asset is amply supplied by a diligent 
people, by able leaders in business and government, and in 
recent years by a remarkable propensity for change. ‘These 
are the attributes which have helped Japan to grow in 
economic and political stature. 


Whether or not this growth will continue depends 
largely upon Japan’s ability to find markets for her pro- 
ducts throughout the rest of the world. One of the more 
promising approaches to this vital problem lies in the 
United States. Many people do not realize that Japan is 
now'one of America’s best customers; she buys more than 
a billion dollars’ worth of goods and raw materials from the 
United States every year, while selling only half as much 
to us in return. People see Japanese textile goods on store 
counters, but they do not see the bales of raw cotton shipped 
to Japan from the United States. Indeed, Japan is the 
United States’ largest purchaser of raw cotton. If Japan 
can find sufficient markets, there is little question that her 
economy will become both more vigorous and more stable 
—a vivid demonstration of the compatability between East 
and West in today’s world. 


JAPAN’S CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Nearly one year has elapsed since’ the enforcement of 
the monetary restraint policy in May, 1957. The general 
drift of Japan’s business climate continued downward, 
though there were changes in tone in the interim, and the 
deflationary tide has infiltrated in recent weeks into all 
segments of national economy. Changes in business tem- 
perature during the period were as follows: The influence 
of the deflation policy in its initial stage centred upon the 
commercial phase. Subsequently, it extended to the pro- 
duction phase via the decline of shipments-and the upward 
spiral of manufacturers’ inventories. With the onset of the 
year 1958, production adjustment in the manufacturing 
phase began to advance full-scale. 


When this is observed with respect to the inventory 
adjustment, inventories of dealers shifted to the down+trend 
since August, 1957, falling at the end of October 6 per cent 
below the level at the end of August. In the producers’ seg- 


ment on the other hand, an up-trend in finished goods inven- 
tories became apparent due to the decline in shipments. A 
level 45.2 per cent higher than the corresponding month of 
the preceding year was registered at the year-end. In other 
words, inventory adjustment in the commercial phase pro- 
gressed relatively smoothly. On the other side of the pic- 
ture, the strain was passed on to the producers, great pres- 
sure being generated on, this category of inventories. Con- 
sequently—though production had already shifted to the 
down-trend since last summer—production curtailment 
movement as a counter-measure to check inventory inerease 


has been intensified suddenly in all industrial categories 
since last December. 


Since January, this year, fairly-large-scale plant opera- 
tion curtailments covering almost ‘the entire industrial 
world have been enforced, the categéries being rayon yarn, 
rayon textiles, cotton cloth, rayon staple yarn, woollen 
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yarn, vinyl chloride, iron and steel, paper, pulp, motorcars, 
sugar, oil, and dyestuffs. Thus, the business climate, which 
had been in the artificially-induced deflation .stage, entered 
the stage in which deflation advances automatically and on 
its own accord. The present situation indicates the con- 
tinued advance of contraction, along with production cur- 
tailment becoming full-dress because excess of supply has 
been widely realized and the inter-enterprise demand—that 
is intermediate demand—also continuing to decline. 


The Japanese economy entered a stage of full-dress 
economic adjustment from around the end of last year. 
Despite this fact, an optimistic view as to the future of 
the business climate rapidly gained strength after the New 
Year and the viewpoint that deflation may touch bottom 
in the near future has gradually become prominent. The 
following points ¢an be listed as the origin of such a point 
of view: 

(A) Improved Balance-of-Payments: Japan’s balance 
of international payments returned to the black-ink column 
in October, 1957. In subsequent months, it has shown 
marked improvement because exports have continued to 
maintain a high level, on one hand, and imports registered 
a large-scale decline, on the other. In September, 1957, 
it was predicted that Japan would see a deficit of $475- 
million in international payments for the 1957-58 fiscal 
year. That prediction was amended to around $240-million 
at the end of 1957 and again to approximately $130-million 
in recent months. Furthermore, because stocks of import- 
ed raw materials are maintaining a fairly high level at pre- 
sent, it is expected that imports will continue to remain 
low-pitched in the future. Thus, there has risen the pro- 
bability that the balance-of-payments will show a surplus 
on a larger scale than at first expected, at least for the 
first half of 1958; the prospects of the balance of inter- 
national payments becoming fairly bright. 


(B) Easing Money Market: The necessity of con- 
tinuing powerful monetary restraint measures has gradually 
grown less because the balance-of-payments position has 
improved and because of the apprehension that deflation 
will feed on itself: Be that as it may, excess receipt in 
the National Treasury balance has been unexpectedly limited 
due to the improvement of the international balance of 
payments position. And, the contraction due to the spread 
of deflation of currency in circulation has been smooth and 
the cash on hand of city banks is no longer under extreme 
pressure as in the past. It is anticipated that the trend 
toward the easing of the money market tone will gradually 
become more conspicuous on account of the fact that the 
National Treasury balance will hereafter shift toward ex- 
cess payment beginning in April. 

(C) 1958-59 Fiscal Year Budget: The retrenchment 
policy for the 1958-59 National Budget had already been 
decided beforehand but in actuality it deviated from this 
policy and became a “business-stimulating” budget. The 
scale of expenditures in the General Account is approxi- 
mately 10 per cent (Y100,000-million) larger than the pre- 
vious year’s total. The scale of Government financing funds 
is about 13 per cent (Y47,100-million) higher compared 
with that executed in the previous year. Since the onset 
of 1958 on the other hand, the following trends in the 
actual phases of business, which seem to indicate that de- 
flation will touch bottom before long, have already become 
partially manifest. 

(1) Contrary to previous predictions, the stock mar- 
ket has shifted toward a reactionary upturn since the be- 
ginning of the year, recording a gain of around 10 per cent 
during January. (2) The decline in the wholesale prices, 
which had continued on the down curve since April, 1957, 
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has gradually slowed down since the end of 1957, the com- 
modity price market in some sections revealing items whose 
prices stopped retreating or reactionally advanced. (3) The 
upward trend of dishonored bills has slowed down, dropping 
sharply in January. 


In view of such factors, there emerged a viewpoint 
that the state of business has already extricated itself from 
the worst phase of deflation. The viewpoint that ‘deflation 
will touch bottom in the near future” or that “business 
weather will improve shortly’ is becoming influential in all 
circles, 


Prospects 


Though there is a probability that deflation will con- 
tirue to move ahead for awhile judging from the present 
level of the business temperature, it will eventually touch 
bottom sooner or later because dead stocks are expected to 
be liquidated gradually keeping abreast with the progress 
of production curtailment. However, in order that busi- 
ness weather turns steadily for the better after deflation 
comes to a halt, it is essential either ultimate-demand ex- 
pands positively or public finance or money market quarters 
provide business-stimulating impetus. Factors essential to 
business recovery will be examined in the following para- 
graphs: 


Ultimate-Demand Trend: Personal consumption main- 
tained a fairly high level during 1957, acting’.as a do- 
minant factor of retarding the progress of deflation. How- 
ever, the rate of increase began to dip from around last 
October. For instance, the rate of increase of total de- 
partment store sales has markedly slackened from around 
last November, the business tempo for the year-end to New 
Year period being held down to a level lower than that in 
normal years. Moreover, the personnel retrenchment ac- 
companying the progress of production curtailment has not 
stopped at the mere release of temporary workers but is 
showing signs of spreading further to the dismissal of re- 
gular employees as seen in the man-made fibre industry. 
Consequently, there have been predictions that this year’s 
personal consumption will decline. However, personal con- 
sumption has been showing conspicuous increases every year 
since the end of the war. During the 1954 deflation period, 
for instance, personal consumption level was still above that 
of the preceding year. It is more probable that the upward 
trend will still continue even granting that the rate of in- 
crease may slacken somewhat in the future. The Govern- 
ment predicted that this year’s personal consumption will 
rise 5 per cent above that of the previous year. 


The trend of investments in plant and equipment: First 
of all, the level of new orders awarded for machinery re- 
veals that the down-trend has become conspicuous since 
June, 1957, indicating a tapering-off tendency in new plant 
and equipment projects. Yet a backlog of orders awarded 
more than sufficient for one year to come is still on hand 
at present. Thus, it is inconceivable that plant and equip- 
ment investment in its execution phase will show a ‘sharp 
decline in coming months. In addition, it is expected that 
in the realm of plant and equipment investment from now 
on, considerable increase will take place in the basic indus- 
tries such as iron and steel, electric power, National Rail- 
ways, and highways in preparation for future international 
competition and in provision for long-term economic de- 
velopment, although spending by the general industries 
may decline. When consideration is given to the fact that 
the scale of this type of investment will be larger compared 
with that of the general industries, it is: impossible to be- 
lieve that the over-a]l investmerit in facilities will fall below 
last year’s level. From the results of surveys conducted 
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by the Government and various business circles, the pre- 
diction is that the scale of plant and equipment investment 
as a whole for 1958 will continue on the level of last year. 

What is the outlook for exports? The Government has 
set the 1958-59 fiscal year export target at $3,150-million 
(12 per cent increase compared with the previous year). It 
seems certain that this target will be realized because the 
will to export of domestic circles has gained strength due 
to the deflationary pressure since last year and also because 
the prices of some export goods which were higher than 
the products of competing countries have been lowered 
somewhat. However, the present state of affairs does not 
permit the rapid expansion of international trade because 
of the dark outlook of overseas business weather, princi- 
pally in the United States. Consequently, there is little 
probability of exports expanding a great deal above the 
previously-mentioned target. 

The effects of the 1958-59 Fiscal Year National Budget 
are as previously enumerated. The actual increase of 
General Account appropriations goes as high as Y100,000- 
million, an increase of 10 per cent compared with that of 
the previous year. In addition, Government investment 
and financing funds have swollen greatly. In _ addition, 
when the aspect of the increase in appropriations is ob- 
served, consumption-promoting items such as for veterans’ 
pensions are to increase considerably, and at the same time, 
investments which have only indirect effect upon production 
with long round-about, such as highway improvement are 
considerable. As a result, Government expenditures will 
have a reflationary power of considerable strength. The 
influence of Government expenditures upon the _ business 
trend will increase in the second half of this year as the 
expenditures will be made, on a concentrated basis in that 
period. 

We will now examine the underlying tone of the money 
market. First, the 1958-59 Fiscal Year Government Re- 
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venue and Expenditures: are expected to result in a pay- 
ment excess of Y120,000-million to Y130,000-million, com- 
pared with the Y235,000-million in receipt excess for the 
1957-58 fiscal year. Consequently, the general drift of the: 
money market will follow the line of relaxation. In that 
case, the business-restraint pressure from the monetary as- 
pect will be liquidated, even granting that the easing of 
the money market may not directly spur the rise of the 
business temperature. When the situation is observed from 
this angle, ultimate-demand such as personal consumption 
and plant and equipment investment will keep its high 
level, on one hand, and fairly large business-stimulating effect 
will be imparted by the two prime factors of Government 
finance and money market, on the other. Hence, it appears 
justifiable to expect that deflation will touch bottom before 
long and Japanese economy will gradually turn to an upwarc 
curve. 

As regards the trend of the international balance of 
payments, it is expected that exports will keep up their 
high level, on one hand, and there is little fear that im- 
ports will rise sharply in the future because imported raw 
material inventories are abundant at present. Thus, the 
Government forecasts that the 1958-59 fiscal year balance 
of international payments will register a receipt excess of 
$150-million. It appears that the surplus will be still 
greater when the down-trend of imports is taken into caleu- 
lation. 


The future of the Japanese economy is bright in its 
outline. The Japanese economy—which has followed a 
course of economic adjustment by the enforcement of the 
monetary restraint policy for a period of one year since 
1957—will presently again move forward with the improve- 
ment of the balance-of-payments position. It can be ex- 
pected that Japanese economy—after terminating its course 
of economic adjustment—will resume its rapid expansion 
in the future. 


ECONOMIC LETTER FROM TOKYO 


The Savings Promotion Headquarters in the Bank of 
Japan announced that the general deposits in all financial 
institutions throughout the country increased by Y171,600 
million during March, and that the total increase during 
fiscal 1957 reached Y1,083,700 million. This, however, 
compares unfavorably with the Y1,327,700 million increase 
achieved in fiscal 1956, amounting to only 81.6% of the 
same, while it is no more than 77.4% of the savings target 
for fiscal 1957 set at Y1,400,000 million. The increase in 
bank deposits chiefly of the city banks was notably meager. 
Nor did the post-office savings and agricultural cooperatives 
deposits come up to expectations. The best accomplishment 
was made by mutual loans and savings banks, credit as- 
sociations and life insurance companies. 


The Ministry of International Trade and Industry’s 
mining and industrial production index for March was an- 
nounced to be 158.8 on the basis of 1955. It is a little 
lower than February, if seasonal factors are taken into ac- 
count. The average index for fiscal 1957 worked out at 
144.2, which shows 11.8% rise from 129.0 for fiscal 1956, 
and compares with 11.9% increase in fiscal 1955 and 23.9% 
in 1956. Although the percentages of production rise are 
about the same for 1955 and 1957, the increase in 1955 was 
made at a stage of business expansion under the stimulus 
of export boom, while in 1957 business was on a declining 
trend though keeping a high level of activity. It seems 


that the manufacturers’ inventory of finished goods, which 
had kept steadily growing, stopped increasing in last 
February. And now we may presume that by next June- 
September the inventory will be properly adjusted, and the 
restriction of production be eased sonietime in the latter 
half of the current fiscal year. 

The 1958 Japan International Trade Fair, which was 
held for 16 days from Apr. 12 in Osaka, came to an end 
on the 27th. According to the fair secretariat, the number 
of visitors aggregated 1,265,547, of which 8,529 were for- 
eign buyers registered as of Apr. 26. Business contracts 
concluded totalled Y9,736 million, including Y5,207 million 
for export. Y2,400 million for import and Y2,128 million 
for domestic business. All of these figures established new 
records since the international trade fair was first held in 
1954 in Japan. 

The trade talks between Japan and Britain, which had 
been going on since Feb. 17 in London, came to an accord 
on Apr. 25, and a new trade agreement was signed between 
our Charge d’Affaires Nakagawa and Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs Noble on the British side. It holds good 
for one year ending March 31, 1959. Some of the features 
of the new agreement are: (1) that a step was taken to 
rectify unbalanced exports and imports between the two 
countries; (2) that some increase in Japan’s exports to 
British colonies was agreed; and (3) that Britain’s import 
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CHINESE STUDENTS OFF TO THE COUNTRYSIDE 


Millions of intellectuals, college students, and secondary and 
primary school children whose academic education was cut 
short have been sent by the Government into the _primi- 
tive countryside, where until the Communists came to power 
life had remained largely unchanged for a thousand years. It is 
obvious that this infusion of literacy into the largely illiterate 
rural areas is bound to have a great influence for good or ill. 
Most of them went to the villages in a thoroughly disgruntled 
state of mind. All their hopes appeared to have been blighted, 
first, by the final interruption of their schooling, and second, by 
the refusal to provide jobs for them in Government institutions 
or in State enterprises in the cities. There is much idealism in 
all youth, and especially among Chinese students, who had to 
provide for the lack of it a generation ago. Some have entered 
into this adventure, despite their profound disappointment, in a 
good spirit, though not in the spirit with which a public school- 
boy hails his holidays (usually with plenty of hard work thrown 
in) on the farms in England. But whatever the spirit in which 
they went to the country, their influence on the course of the 
revolution is bound to be profound. If they are zealous they 
will make the revolution in the countryside secure. If they are 
disgruntled and enraged, they will provide another and. more 
powerful focus for the discontent revealed in many parts of the 
country as a result of the free debate in the cities which set fire 
to the many discontents in the farming areas. 


An editorial in the Peking People’s Daily gave a fairly 
graphic indication of the present mood of these students. No 
doubt it was coloured in favour of the Party outlook, but even 
so it may well be given below in full becatise of the light it 
throws on what is one of the most momentous turns in the 
whole Chinese Revolution :-— 

“This year some three million graduates from secondary 
and primary schools in both urban and rural areas in the whole 
country ‘have joined in agricultural production,” says the Party’s 
official organization. In the short period of several months since 


quota for Japanese canned salmon was increased. In the 
one year and a half the old agreement was in operation 
(Oct. 1956—Mar. 1958), our balance of payments resulted 
in a £72.6 million deficit against Britain and a £42.9 million 
surplus in relation to British colonies, that is, some £30 
million net deficit for Japan. Under the new pact, agree- 
ment was reached to have our exports and imports vis-a-vis 
Britain balanced at £28.9 million, exclusive of invisible 
trade, with our exports and imports to and from the British 
colonies being set at £150 million and £70.1 million, respec- 
tively. 

The Government announced that effective from May 1 
the present rates of deposits of guarantee money for im- 
ports would be reduced back to the level of June last year, 
when they were raised. Not only will the present maximum 
rate of deposit of 35% of the import value be reduced to 
1-5%, but also deposits to be made with foreign exchange 
banks on import approval need not be in cash as_hereto- 
fore; letter of guarantee is acceptabie. This action was 
taken on the ground that the incentive to import is now 
at a low ebb and our balance of payments situation has 
improved. Both the Finance Ministry and the Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry are of opinion it will have 
little stimulating effect immediately to incite trading firms 
to increase imports, since much efforts are being exerted 
for the adjustment of our production and the stocks of both 
raw materials and manufactured goods are plentiful. 


they went to the villages, most of these students behaved satis- 
factorily in rendering productive labor. They worked enthusias- 
tically, suffered hardships and endured fatigue, observed labor 
discipline, earnestly learned agricultural productive techniques, 
associated harmoniously with local peasants, and thus earned 
the goodwill of cadres and members of agricultural cooperatives. 
This is the major side of the picture. However, according to 
information received from many places, there are also some 
students who, up to the moment, are far from satisfied. Hence, 
we should pay attention to strengthening ideological political 
education among students participating in production this year, 
to reinforcing their confidence in joining production, and to doing 
everything to make them useful. 


Among secondary and primary school graduates who have 
joined agricultural production, some do not intend to “settle 
down” in the countryside but adopt the attitude of “staying 
temporarily” in rural areas. Some of them even call themselves 
“a new kind of temporary peasant.” We have mentioned more 
than once before that the task of popular education in our 
country is mainly to cultivate socialist-minded and cultured 
laborers, and secondarily—and, secondarily only—to build a 
foundation for training specialists. Of the secondary and primary 
school graduates, only a small portion are able to continue their 
studies, while the rest have to join in productive labor. This is 
one of the state’s fundamental principles concerning students 
who cannot continue their education, and also is essential to 
establishing socialism in the countryside. The state not only 
mobilizes large numbers of secondary and primary school 
graduates to join in agricultural production, but will continue 
to do so in future. In Article 38 of the “Program for National 
Agricultural Development 1956-1967 (Revised Draft)”, it is 
stipulated that: “The*primary and secondary school graduates 
in the cities, other than those who can enter higher schools or 
find local jobs, should enthusiastically respond to the country’s 
call, go to the villages and mountainous areas and take part in 
agricultural production and in the great cause of socialist 
agricultural construction. Some 85 peroent of the population of 
our country live in the country, and industry cannot develop 
by itself without the development of agriculture. To work in 
the rural areas is both an urgent necessity and a great honor.” 


This is a great call to urban and rural intellectual youths. 
Intellectual youths who have already begun to take part in 
agricultural production should fully realize that agriculture 
occupies an extremely important position in our country’s so- 
cialist construction, and that agriculture furnishes industry with 
necessary food and raw materials as well as with the largest 
domestic market. Agricultural development directly affects the 
livelihood of the majority of the people, affects the worker- 
peasant alliance and the people’s unity, and affects the speed of 
the country’s industrial development. Thus, it can be seen that 
intellectual youths, by participating in agricultural production, 
not only support agriculture, but also greatly help industrial 
development. Intellectual youths engaging in agricultural pro- 
duction are as important and glorious as those engaging in 
industrial production or holding other working posts, and their 
future is just as bright. It is wrong for them to have the idea 
that they are engaging in agricultural production only tem- 
porarily. Intellectual youths who have already joined agricul- 
tural production but who cannot work with composed minds 
should clearly understand this and settle down. Those who 
travel blindly to and fro should quell their restlessness and 
quickly throw themselves into production. Those who have not 
yet taken part in production should enthusiastically respond to 
the country’s call and go to the villages and mountainous areas. 


Some of the students worked very enthusiastically when 
they first came to the villages; but, after a period, their en- 
thusiasm for labor gradually cooled, because they could: not 
suffer hardships and endure fatigue. It should be pointed out 
that, since the country’s industry and scientific technique are 
comparatively backward and within a short period cannot supply 
agriculture with any large quantities of modern machinery, for 
a considerable period to come agricultural production will still 
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have to rely mainly upon comparatively simple tools and heavy 
manual labor. This is a historical phenomenon of the country 
in its transformation to socialism. The task is to change this 
phenomenon, and to change the country into a great, modernized 
industrial country as well as a modernized agricultural country; 
in other words, in future China will replace the present heavy 
manual labor by large-scale mechanical power. To reach this 
goal, the people of the whole country have to strive hard, suffer 
hardships and endure fatigue, conscientiously perform agricul- 
tural manual labor, elevate labor productivity, and raise the 
quantity of agricultural production. For this reason, intellec- 
tual youths should not waver in face of hardships and difficulties, 
but should inherit and amplify the people’s excellent tradition 
in struggling against hardships, engage in labor without shirking 
hard work, and overcome difficulties courageously. There is a 
Chinese saying: “Iron cannot become steel without undergoing 
smelting.” Intellectual youths with a promising future should 
be able to sustain the cold wind and hot sun and all other tests, 
and should throw themselves into the great melting pot of 
productive labor so as to become steeled laborers. 


Some junior and senior middle school graduates go to the 
villages with a sense of “superiority”, considering that since 
they have a certain basic knowledge in culture and science, they 
are going to “reform” the villages. Thus, some of them dis- 
regard assignments and pick their work over-carefully, and some 
do not mingle well or talk much with the peasants, and even 
look down upon the peasants. Among the students joining in 
production in the villages, some places have found that primary: 
school graduates were better than junior middle school graduates, 
junior middle school graduates were better than senior middle 
school graduates, and senior middle school graduates were the 
most difficult to deal with. Take the case of a senior middle 
school graduate in Yungyang, Honan, for instance; when the 
people in the village asked him to be vice-director of the agricul- 
tural cooperative, he shook his head and refused; when he was 
offered the accountant’s job, he walked away without even 
shaking his head. This attitude of regarding oneself as a 
“reformer”, priding oneself on being out of the ordinary, looking 
down upon the peasants, and disobeying the leadership, is a sign 
of arrogance and ignorance. 

It should be understood that although peasants of the older 
generation are poor in cultural and scientific knowledge, they 
are rich in experience of production. They lack scientific know- 
ledge because they were oppressed and exploited in the past; it 
is something left over from the old society. The young students 
of today have the chance to study in schools and accumulate 
some knowledge only because the older generation of workers 
and peasants have, under the leadership of the Party, conducted 
and won a hard revolutionary struggle. Young people acquire 
basic knowledge in culture and science for the purpose of 
rendering service to developing production, and should never 
become conceited because of their knowledge. 
Tse-tung said long ago: “Ever since class society came into 
existence, there have been only two kinds of knowledge in the 
world; one is called the knowledge of production struggle and 
the other is called the knowledge of. class struggle.” Middle 
school students beginning to take part in production, even if 
they have indeed learned some basic knowledge in culture and 
science in schools, gained this knowledge after all from books. 
As to land tilling, they are absolutely ignorant; they are far 
inferior to the peasants and therefore have nothing to be proud 
of. Speaking of the intellectual youths themselves, to parti- 
cipate in agricultural production is to render productive labor 
and is also a sort. of study—a most vivid lesson in socialist labor 
education. If they want to “reform” the countryside, they 
should first reform themselves and politely learn from the 
peasants. They should study the peasants’ experience in produc- 
tion, and their excellent quality of being diligent and frugal and 
suffering hardships and enduring fatigue. They should cultivate 
the socialist labor viewpoint; and, by living and working together 
with the peasants, reform their own thinking and feeling, get 
rid of the evil habits of many intellectuals, and gradually become 
both in name and in reality modern peasants possessing culture, 
awareness, and ability in’ production. 


Party and youth league organizations—basic-level organiza- 
tions in the villages and cooperatives in particular—should con- 
stantly conduct socialist ideological education for these graduates 
participating in production. At present certain places are guilty 
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of deviation, so that comparatively more attention is paid to 
arranging work for and taking care of the living conditions of 
students coming to the villages; and no attention is paid to their 
ideological and political education. To make proper arrange- 
ments for them and take care of their living conditions is 
necessary and proper indeed, but ideological work should not 
be neglected either, because it is the basis of all other work. 


The concrete contents of ideological and political education 
for these graduates should be centered on “fervently loving the 
motherland, the countryside, and labor; and loving the co- 
operative as one’s own family.” We should organize the students 
to take part in the great socialist debate now in process in the 
countryside, so that we can, through this debate, clarify these 
students’ muddled thinking concerning such questions as agricul- 
tural cooperativization, the future of the countryside, the unified 
purchase and unified sale policy, and the difference between the 
living standard of workers and that of the peasants. In this way, 
we can raise their socialist awareness, elevate their positiveness 
in participating in the socialist construction of the countryside, 
and strengthen their zeal to make agricultural production their 
life-long career. At the same time, based upon the students’ 
characteristics and ideological problems, we should organize 
them to conduct a debate. Tne Young Communist League 
organizations in Changan, Shensi, had organized some 130 in- 
tellectual youths in Fuchumiao hsiang to debate the following 
questions: Does one “have one’s talent humbled” by taking part 
in agricultural production? Can one study and advance while 
working in the field? The result of the debate was very good, 
and when it was concluded one primary school graduate said: 
“Formerly I was bewitched, and always considered there was 
no future in being a farmer; now I have seen the happy future 
of the countryside. From now on I will determinedly settle down 
with a composed mind, and use my own hands to build up a 
beautiful home.” 


To help intellectual youths learn well the skills of agricultural 
production, and solve their livelihood problems in good time, is 
also an important measure to enable them to engage in agricul- 
tural production with a peaceful mind. As students joining 
agricultural production this year have gone to the villages only 
recently, they generally lack physical training and production 
techniques.. Therefore, apart from making proper arrangements 
for their production, we should positively help and encourage 
them to learn the production experience and agricultural techni- 
que of the peasants, so that they become skilful in agricultural 
production as soon as possible. Only in this way can we arouse 
their interest in agriculture, enable them to develop their function 
in production and -depend on the income from their own labor 
to support themselves and even their families. And only thus 
can they have material reason to live in the villages, and find it 
possible to settle down permanently and establish a career in the 
countryside. Some places have paid comparatively more atten- 
tion to this. For instance some cooperatives designated certain 
veteran peasants to teach their production experiences to the 
students, and some places requested agrotechnical stations and 
the Association for the Dissemination of Scientific and Technical 
Knowledge to teach the students scientific techniques. These 
measures should be promoted. 


Students working in the village still have problems in varying 
degrees in respect of their. food, lodging, work points, shares in, 
the cooperative, and their relations with cadres and local peasants. 
The various places should devise. means to solve these problems. 
Regarding the money to be paid for shares in the cooperative 
the students in general should be allowed to postpone payment; 
regarding work points, the students should be treated justly and 
reasonably and should not be discriminated against because they 
have newly joined production. As regards relations between 
students and cadres and between students and peasants, besides 
conducting penetrating ideological education among the.students_ 
we should also carry out, necessary ideological work among hsiang 
and cooperative cadres, as well.as among the peasants. They 
should warmly welcome the students to the villages, love them 
as their own children or younger brothers .and sisters patiently 
help them, and take the initiative in creating harmony. - 

This year large numbers of secondary and primary school 
graduates have already gone to the villages and taken part in 
agricultural production; this is a great victory for socialist 
ideological education. However, to mobilize them to go to the 
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PAPER MONEY IN MODERN CHINA (1900—1956) 


REGULATIONS PERTAINING TO THE ISSUE OF BANKNOTES IN CHINA 


By E. Kann 


PART XXXV 


Regulations Governing the Exchange of Silver for legal 
Tender Notes 


(Promulgated on November 15, 1935) 


“Article 1. All banks (both modern and native), shops, 
business houses, public organizations, and _ individuals 
throughout the country, having in their possession silver 
coins, mint bars, raw silver, silver ingots, silver bullion, and 
all other forms of silver and silver articles, shall turn them 
over to the nearest local exchange office in exchange for 
legal tender notes (fa-pi) within three months, beginning 
from November 4 of the 24th Year of the Republic (1935), 
with the exemptions enumerated below: 


(1) Silver absolutely indispensable as raw material for 
industrial, artistic or other lawful purposes, the use of which 
has been authorized by the Government in accordance with 
the regulations governing the use of silver in the manufac- 
ture of silver articles. 

(2) Ancient coins, rare coins, or ancient silver relics 
having cultural value. 

(3) Silver utensils and ornaments manufactured and 


in possession of owners, prior to the promulgation of these 
Regulations. 


Article 2. The offices for the exchange of legal tender 
notes consist of the following: 


(1) The Central Bank of China, the Bank of China, 
and the Bank of Communications, their branches and au- 
thorized agents. 

(2) Banks (modern and native), pawnshops, post 
offices, railway offices, steamship offices, telegraph offices, and 
other public organs or organizations authorized by the 
above-mentioned three banks, i.e. the Central Bank of 
China, the Bank of China and the Bank of Communications. 

(8) Offices for the collection of national and local 
revenue throughout the country. 

(4) The District (Hsien) Governments. 


Article 3. When exchanged for legal tender notes, all 
silver articles, other than silver coins or mint bars in current 
circulation, shall be evaluated on the basis of the degree of 
their fineness (percentage of silver content). 

Article 4. In districts where no legal tender notes are 
in circulation, persons in possession of silver dollars, silver 
bars, raw silver, silver ingots, silver bullion or other forms 
of silver and/or other silver articles shall have them ex- 
changed for legal tender notes in the offices stipulated in 
Sections 2, 8, and 4 of Article 2. 
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villages is merely the first step of the work; what is more 
important is to enable them to take root, blossom and bear fruit 
in the countryside. Therefore, various places should not slacken 
one single bit in their work of conducting ideological education 
among stutlents coming’to work in the villages. We should know 
that to do a good job of this work is of tremendous significance 
to both the development of agricultural production and the 
changing of social customs. From now on, we not only must 
continue to mobilize still more secondary and primary school 
graduates to go to the villages and mountainous dreas, but also 
must consolidate the labor enthusiasm of those who are already 
in the countryside, so as to enable them to take root and become 
a positive force in the countryside’s productive construction and 
scientific and cultural enterprises. Each and everyone of ws 
should strive to realize. this goal. 


Article 5. The offices enumerated in Sections 2, 3 and 
4 of Article 2, after receiving silver dollars, silver bars, 
raw silver, silver ingots, silver bullion, or other forms of 
silver and/or silver articles (in exchange for legal tender 
notes), shall immediately turn them over to the nearest 
branch or authorized agent of any of the three banks, i.e. 
the Central Bank of China, the Bank of China, and the 
Bank of Communications, in exchange for legal tender notes. 
Hoarding, concealing or using the above-mentioned silver 
for other purposes shall be construed as criminal acts. 

Article 6. Acts of exhortion by threat, committed 
during the period of exchange (of legal tender notes for 
silver), against persons in possession of silver dollars, silver 
bars, raw silver, silvér ingots, silver bullion or other forms 
of silver and/or other silver articles, shall be construed 
as acts of obtaining goods under false pretences. 


Article 7. In the exchange of silver dollars in current 
circulation for legal tender notes, no difference whatsoever 
shall be permissible, i.e. the exchange shall be dollar for 
dolar. In case of violation of this provision, in accordance 
with the degree of the offence committed, the legal tender 
notes or the silver dollars involved, shall be confiscated. 
Persons receiving, purchasing or exchanging silver coins or 
other silver articles at a premium with or without intent 
to smuggle the same shall be dealt with in accordance with 
Articles 2 and 5 of the Provisional Regulations governing 
Punishment for Interference with the National Currency. 

Article 8. These regulations, having been referred by 
this Ministry to the Executive Yuan and circulated, shall 
be observed by all persons and organizations, and shall be in 
effect from the date of promulgation.” 


Regulations Governing the Control of Dollar and Subsidiary 
Notes Issued by Provincial or Local Banks 


(Promulgated by the Ministry of Finance, Chungking, 
on May 11, 1940) 


Article I. The issue of dollar notes and subsidiary notes 
(hereinafter to be called banknotes) by the provincial or 
local banks, as well as the deposit and custody of their 
teserves, shall be governed by the provisions of the present 
Regulations. 

Article Il. With regard to the new or additional issue 
of banknotes the provincial and local banks shall be re- 
quired to draft and submit to the Ministry of Finance for 
approval (1) the purpose of the new or additional issue; 
(2) the amount of note issue; (3) the denominations of 
notes issued. 


Article III. The Currency Reserve Board shall be au- 
thorized to exercise supervision over the provincial or local 
banks in regard to the issue of banknotes, as well as the 
deposit and custody of note reserves. 

Article IV. The circulation of the banknotes issued by 
the provincial or local banks shall be limited to the area 
of their business activities. 

Article V. The banknotes of the provincial and local 
banks already approved for issue by the Ministry of Finance 
shall be printed by the Central Trust of China with the 
authorization of the Ministry of Finance. 

Article VI. If it is absolutely necessary to print such 
banknotes locally, the issuing bank shall report the case to 
the:Ministry of Finance. Thereupon the Ministry of Finance 
shall instruct the Central Trust of China to appoint a special 
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representative to supervise the work of printing and bank- 
notes; while the ccst of engraving and printing shall be 
borne by the issuing bank. 

Article VIA. After the banknotes of the provincial or 
local banks are printed, the issuing bank shall be required 
to hav2 the plate of printed notes jointly sealed by the 
representatives of the Central Trust of China, the ‘Currency 
Reserve Board and the printing firm and handed to the 
Central Trust of China for safekeeping and to report the 
matter to the Ministry of Finance for registration. 


Article VII. When the banknotes of the provincial or 
local banks are printed, they shall be delivered by the Cen- 
tral Trust of China directly to the bank designated by the 
Currency Reserve Buard for safekeeping. The issuing bank 
shall be required to deposit the specified note reserve with 
the custodian bank before the newly printed banknotes are 
released for circulation. 


Article VIII. The provincial and local banks shall be 
required to deposit the specified note reserve for banknotes 
issued with the custodian bank of such funds designated by 
the Currency Reserve Board in two categories: A. Sixty 
(60) per cent. in cash reserve shall be composed of the 
following itenis:— 

1. Gold, silver and legal tender notes.—Not less than 
forty (40) per cent. of the total amount of banknotes 
issued. (Certificates of deposit are not- acceptable as a sub- 
stitute for gold, silver or legal tender notes). 

2. Warehouse receipts for marketable commodities.— 
Not more than twenty (20) per cent. of the total amount 
of banknotes issued. (Certificates issued by warehouses 
owned by the issuing bank are not acceptable for this pur- 
pose). 

B. Forty (40) per cent. in security reserve shall be 
composed of the following items:— ~ 


1. Government bonds. Limited to bonds approved for 
issue by the Central Government. 

a. Bonds issued by the Central Government shall be 
accepted at 70% of their face value. 

b. Bonds issued by the various provincial and muni- 
cipal Governments and approved by the Central Government 
shall be accepted at sixty (60) per cent. of their face 
value. 

2. Deposit certificates—Limited to certificates owned 
by the Central Bank of China, Bank of China, Bank of Com- 
munications and the Central Trust of China, already trans- 
ferred to the name of the custodian bank of note reserves. 


The accrued profits from the above securities held as 
note reserve shall be payable as usual to the issuing bank 
during the period of note-issue approved by the Ministry 
of Finance. 


Article IX. With the exception of notes for reserve 
and for actual purposes specified under Article XI below, 
all the rest of banknotes shall be issued by the provincial 


or local banks upon the deposit of both cash and security. 
reserves. 


At the end of every month, a settlement shall be made 
between the issuing banks and the custodian bank. If the 
amount of notes held in vault by any issuing bank should 
exceed ten (10) per cent. of its total note-issue, the amount 
of note reserve deposiced with the custodian bank would 
be adjusted accordingly. 

Article X. At the end of every month, the provincial 
or local banks of issue shall individually submit a detailed 
table of banknotes issued and note reserves deposited, in 
tive copies, to the custodian bank for verification. When 
the table in question is found satisfactory, the custodian 
bank shall keep two copies for its own record-keeping and 
forward the remaining three copies to the Ministry of 
Finance, the Currency Reserve Board and Joint-Administra- 
tive Office of the four government banks (the Central Bank 
of China, the Bank of China, the Bank of Communications 
and the Farmers Bank of China) respectively, for inspection 
and fling, 

Article XI. The custodian bank may keep a portion 
of banknotes on deposit with the issuing banks for the 
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purpose of retiring dilapidated notes and regulating eur- 
rency requirements. Such banknotes held on deposit shall 
be limited to twenty (20) per cent. of the total amount of 
banknotes issued by the various provincial and local banks. 
(The original provision regarding the 20 per cent. cash de- 
posit and the limit of advance note-issue shall henceforth 
be abolished). 

Article XII. All banknotes of provincial and local 
banks received by the custodian bank may be exchanged for 
legal tender notes at the office of the issuing bank from time 
to time. 

Article XIII. When the custodian bank ships banknotes 
on behalf of the provincial or local banks from one place 
to another, whether for circulation or for safe-keeping, the 
cost of shipping such banknotes shall be borne by the issuing 
banks. 

Article XIV. All previous Regulations governing the 
note issue and note reserve of provincial and local banks 
in disagreement or conflict with the present Regulations 
shall be abolished. 

Article XV. The present Regulations shall come into 
force from the date of their promulgation.” 

The foregoing is an unofficial translation from the 
Chinese text. 


Regulations Pertaining to Permission of Non-Government 
Banks to Issue Notes in Small Denominations 


(Promulgated on April 29, 1938) 


The Ministry of Finance of the National Chinese Govy- 
ernment issued new Regulations for immediate enforcement, 
giving the green light to local financial institutions. such as. 
provincial, municipal, modern and native banks, as well as 
co-operative societies and pawnshops, to circulate paper 
money in small denominations, as long as these were original- 
ly emitted by one of the four government banks, mainly with 
a view to assisting small farmers and handicraft workers in 
the interior; but such institutions had to make adequate 
deposits with the note-issuing banks. The Regulations ap- 
purtenant to this change read as follows in their unofficial 
translation: 


“Article 1. The official measures outlined here are de- 
signed t» increase output in agricultural and industrial 
realms and to meet emergency situations. 

Article 2. Local financial i®Stitutions given privileges 
to circulate currency notes must in addition to their original 
enterprises be engaged in the following prescribed activities: 
(a) operating granaries for agricultural products; (b) grant 
advances against agricultural produce; (c) extend credits for 
the purchase of seeds, fertilizers, animals or farming im- 
plements or for defraying labor costs; (d) give loans in 
connection with farm improvements through irrigation; (e) 
be engaged in discounting or accepting agricultural drafts 
or bills; (f) grant mortgages on land or buildings yielding 
an income; (g) give loans against factory assets; (h) make 
advances against industrial raw material and manufactured 
products; (i) engage in discounting commercial drafts or 
bills; (j) be interested in the management or issue of 
mortgages in connection with company loans; (k) loan on 
corporation shares yielding dividends; (1) make advances 
against forestry, fishery and mining products, or against 
other Chinese-made articles of daily necessity. 

Article 3. After depositing the prescribed reserves in 
one of the four government banks, the Ministry of Finance 
authorizes the eligible financial institutions to circulate cur- 
rency notes issued by any one of the four government 
banks; the total amount to be determined by the Ministry 
of Finance. Such currency notes are limited to 1 yuan 
values, and also to fractional notes. 


Article 4. Reserves for such currency notes are speci- 
fied as follows: (a) legal tender notes; (b) national and 
authorized provincial or municipal loan bonds; (c) legally 
documented real estate and factory assets yielding income; 
(d) agricultural products; (e) agricultural drafts ov bills 
maturing in six months with duly covered insurance; (f) 
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industrial raw materials and products; (g) commercial drafts 
or bills maturing in 4 months, with insurance duly covered; 
(h) debentures of industrial or commercial enterprises in 
active amortization; (i) authorized shares of industrial or 
commercial enterprises; (j) forestry, fishery and mining pro- 
ducts, or other Chinese-made articles of daily necessity. 
Category A should be less than 20 per cent. of the total 
reserve; category B should not exceed 80 per cent.; the 
balance to consist of categories C to J. 


Article 5. Authorized local financial institutions are 
to be financially supervised by persons appointed by all or 
either one of the four government banks located nearest to 
the institutions. The supervisors are empowered to check 
up business activities and accounts of institutions and sub- 
mit reports to the Ministry of Finance. Special agents 
may be despatched by the Ministry of Finance to undertake 
needful investigations. 


Article 6. The four government banks shall make re- 
gular reports of specified reserves deposited by institutions; 
the banks are required to safekeep reserves of all cate- 
gories. 


Article 7. The Ministry of Finance may revoke au- 
thorization if any local: financial’ institution fails to comply 
with existing stipulations and regulations, and may dispose 
of any or all reserves deposited. 


Article 8. (a) The authorized institutions are to cir- 
culate currency notes for a period of two years, which time 
may be extended for another year. (b) 60 per cent. of 
the total issue shall be of yuan 1 notes denomination, and 
40 per cent. in fractional notes. (c) cost of printing or 
engraving the currency notes is to be met by the authorized 
institutions, defrayed by interest yields of deposited re- 
serves of legal tender notes and additional cost of yuan 
25,500 for notes aggregating one million yuan. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


The third and last Session of Singapore’s First As- 
sembly was opened by the Governor, Sir William Goode, 
on April 9th, three years and one week after its election, 
and at the beginning of the last of its four years of life 
as the only Assembly which will meet under the Rendel 
Constitution. Meeting under the shadow of the imminent 
elections which will determine the policy and colour of the 
first government of a Singapore fully self-governing in 
internal affairs. The Address and the debate were keenly 
watched for any anticipation of the shape of electoral 
things to come. The Governor’s address gave first place to 
the achievement of the new constitution which “will give to 
the people of this island the opportunity they have sought 
and the right they have demanded to manage their own 
affairs.” And first in importance among these affairs was 
trade, for “Singapore exists because of its trade”. Next 
was recorded “the continued cordial relationship” with the 
Federation. “The Government takes the stand that union 
with the Federation is inevitable, and will direct its energies 
towards creating a climate and conditions conducive to 
such a union”. No date was given for the Assembly elec- 
tions which would bring in the new constitution, for the 
time-table would depend on the drafting of the necessary 
instruments and laws, and of “any measure which this As- 
-sembly may decide to adopt in order to improve the elec- 
toral procedure,’’ a reference to the much anticipated debate 
on compulsory voting which was however deferred by the 
private member who had tabled the motion in favour of it. 
In this context it was announced that the very successful 
Civic Courses organised by the Department of Information 
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Article 9. Detailed regulations governing issuance of 
pack notes are to be determined by the four government 

anks. 

Article 10. Local financial institutions, in extending 
loans to farmers, may undertake either independently or 
jointly with the Farmers Bank of China, or the Rural Credit 
Bureau of the Ministry of Economy; or mortgage such loans 
with the bank or Bureau. Industrial and commercial loans 
may be re-mortgaged with the Bank of China or Bank of 
Communications.” 

The official statement accompanying the Regulations 
says that the Chinese banking system in the past has failed 
to give adequate financial aid to farmers, but has concen- 
trated on business and industrial financing. Secondly, the 
new discounting and local committees created in 19 prin- 
cipal cities in September, 1937, failed to achieve the desired 
purposes. Thirdly, the Government is resolved to decentralize 
the idle financial resources in China from the principal cities 
and make it flow into rural districts to increase production 
of vital commodities. The Government intends to pursue 
the time-tested policy of national economy by emphasizing 
the importance of farming, with industry and commerce 
placed in a secondary position, because the soil is the source 
of ultimate wealth for China. The Government also realizes 
the importance of currency unification and uniformity; hence 
these additional currency notes are to be issued by the 
four government banks, instead of introducing any new 
currency unit. 

The succeeding rules deal with exchange of torn Chinese 
fiat money. They were announced in August, 1939, when 
the National Government was domiciled in Chungking (Sze- 
chuen). The wording is an unofficial translation from the 
Chinese text. 

(To be Continued) 


IN SINGAPORE 


Services were to be continued “to promote a better under- 
standing among the citizens of what the Government is doing 
for them.” 

Legislation to strengthen the powers of the Police 
against kidnapping and gangsterism was announced, and the 
determination to “continue vigilance in countering the 
Communist infiltration and subversion” which was a “threat 
to the livelihood and well-being” of the people of Singa- 
pore. 

Other projects announced were: Pioneer Industry legis- 
lation and a strengthening of the industrial section of the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, as well as encourage- 
ment of commerce and tourism; a Rural Development 
Panel; a widening of the area of recognition in shipping; 
of local trade masters and engineers: Banking legislation 
with however the “pledge not to make any arrangement 
which might undermine confidence in the currency in use 
or jeopardise its stability’; 20 primary and 8 secondary 
schools under construction, and 15 primary and 6 secondary 
schools planned; a Commission of Scholars to advise on re- 
cognition of Nanyang University degrees: Expansion of 
youth clubs and apprenticeship schemes; having provided 
1,500 more hospital beds in two years, provision of a further 
800 this year; 4,971 housing units and 127 shops under 
construction and a further scheme for ‘38,500 units; the 
Singapore Improvement Trust to be converted into a De- 
velopment and Housing Authority; the introduction of 
social insurance schemes and further Labour legislation. 

The address ended with a bold assertion of confidence 
which needs expression at a time when pessimism and realism 
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are considered synonymous and everyone appears to want 
to say “I told you so” in advance and in doing so help to 
create the situation of which they make dire prophecies: 
“The Government is confident that when General Elections 
are held the people and the new citizens of this island will 
express in definite and unmistakable terms their desire for 
a stable Government which can and will act not only de- 
mocratically but also responsibly—a Government which will 
be ever mindful of the dependence of this island’s economy 
on ‘the trade which it must promote and expand and the 
goodwill which it must cultivate to ensure that this trade 
and commerce do not diminish or suffer in any way—an 
economy ever sensitive and responsive to political condi- 
tions created within and without. The people will have an 
opportunity at the General Elections to bring into being a 
Government capable of interpreting their desire and need 
for stability, security and prosperity. This Government has 
endeavoured during its life to fulfil this role. When it lays 
down its office, it will take pride in the service it has given 
and the stewardship it is prepared to render to the citizens 
of Singapore.” 


In opening and winding up the debate on the Address, 
the Chief Minister made it clear that for him the dominant 
concern of all parties should be to preserve against sub- 
versive forces the democratic system -within which alone 
their democratic differences could be continued. He said 
that the challenge of the new constitution to the people of 
Singapore lay in the greater prize it set for the subver- 
sive forces to capture. ‘The Government is pledged to 
wipe out destructive forces in our. midst and there can be 
no relaxation in our vigilance, but this fight can be hamper- 
ed if the citizens of Singapore do not guard themselves 
against evil and _ destructive - propaganda. During last 
session the Government had an uphill fight against the evil 
propaganda that was being disseminated by subversive ele- 
ments and swallowed by guilible people who should have 
thought better.’”’ Examples of some of the wilder allega- 
tions against himself he quoted to refute. He concluded 
on the same theme that, in spite of differences among. the 
democratic parties, “the first ahead of us is a crucial fight 
for democracy in Singapore.” They must fight wisely so 
that “the subversive forces, with democratic organisations 
as their front, do not steal away the prize won by the All- 
Party delegation last year.” 


A practical measure was announced in an answer to a 
question earlier in the day to a question about the future 
of the Public Security Ordinance which the Chief Minister 
was in his speech to describe as the “Marshall” law to re- 
mind its greatest critic that he was also its parent, the 
policy was given practical effect. The Ordinance expires 
this year after the three years for which it was passed. On 
its renewal the Chief Secretary said, “Unless there is any 
material lessening of the threat to public security between 
now and October—of which the Government sees no sign 
—the Government expects that the public interest will re- 


quire the enactment of further legislation on the lines of 
the present ordinance.” 


In his opening speech, too, the Chief Minister repeated 
the need to build firm and good relation with the Federation 
and praised the Federation Prime Minister for his under- 


standing of the essential problem of the future relationship 
of the two territories. 


The debate which followed was active and realistic and 
generally free from purely electioneering speeches. Mr. Lee 
Kuan Yew’s speech was one of disappointment at the weak- 
ness of the Labour Front rather than an attack on the 
Government and of confidence of the ability of the P.A.P. 
to make a better effort in fighting elections and making 
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government “a symbol of the people’s rights and privileges.” 
It was a speech of determination to succeed rather than 
of confidence in success, and made no attempt to minimise 
the problems of governing Singapore as a separate unit in 
its present circumstances .and with its present economy, no 
matter what the ideology of the government in power. Mr. 
Lim Choon Mong, leader of the Liberal Socialist Party, cri- 
ticised the P.A.P: policy in the light of the conduct of the 
City Council which he said was run by “clenched fists’ 
and “slogan shouting” people, with “cat-calls and booing” 
from the gallery. That was not the kind of government 
they hoped to see in the future Assembly. He blamed the 
P.A.P. for trade being switched from Singapore. He too 
said that the prime question was not an early election, 
but “of getting the machinery to ensure that Singapore will 
retain its democratic form of government.” Mr. Tan Siak 
Kew the newly nominated _member, and the _ recently- 
returned Chairman of the Chinese Chamber of Commerce 
took up the same theme. He warned against two dangers 
—first that the entrepot port services: would price them- 
selves out of the world market: and secondly that political 
theories and policies would drive business away. The busi- 
nessman he said, “would certainly like to see that whichever 
party becomes the Government has the sense of respon- 
sibility expressed in the Governor’s Speech.” 


Police, Power and Responsibilities 


The Assembly also discussed two matters affecting the 
Police. The first was new legislation to strengthen the 
power of the police against gangsters. The bills were pass- 
ed with only one dissentient voice. on a certificate of 
urgency. One bill increases the penalty for kidnapping to 
imprisonment up to ten years and adds the power of the 
courts to order whipping. The second provides that mem- 
bers of secret gangs may be required to enter into bonds 
to keep the peace and to be subject to curfew. The court 
can also impose preventive detention or a course of correc- 
tive training on those guilty of offences under the Criminal 
Justice Ordinance, without requiring to prove membership 
of a Secret Society. Finally, it is now an offence to carry 
knives or offensive weapons in public. 


The second matter concerned allegation against police 
methods of questioning in four cases last year and was 
raised by a private member, in spite of enquiries and the 
publication of refutation. The sponsors achieved the pur- 
pose of publicity in spite of the detailed denial by the Chief 
Secretary, and his description of the prevention procedure, 
particularly the daily visit of a Medical Officer to each 
person under questioning. To the question as to why the 
allegations were made, he replied that those engaged in 
subversive activities had every incentive to hinder and dis- 
credit the police and to avoid questioning. During the 
session, Mr. M. P. D. Nair, the Assistant Minister spoke of 
the steps being taken by the police to enlist the co-operation 
of the people and their success, sparticularly as reflected in 
the greater amount of information on kidnapping. By 
posters, films, broadcasts, or special mobile police stations, 
and participation in civic courses, they are making them- 
selves more and more accessible to the public whom they 
serve with criticism spoken and praise too often unspoken. 


Nanyang University 


On March 30th the Nanyang University ceased to be a 
problem; and became an institution, when the Governor 
Sir William Goode attended the celebrations of the comple- 
tion of the first phase of the building of the University. 
The Nanyang University was born in an atmosphere of de- 
fiance on one side: and opposition on the other. The brave 
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first start with Dr. Lin Yu-tang as Principal ended with 
bitter recriminations and Communist penetration in exploita- 
tion of them. The phase just ended has been one in which 
a group of devoted members of the staff concerned pri- 
marily with the academic standing of the University have 
worked out the original intentions of its founders that it 
should provide university education for those who would 
formerly have gone to Chinese universities, and those whose 
standard of English does not allow them to gain admission 
against heavy competition to the University of Malaya. The 
standard of the degrees of the University has yet to be de- 
cided, but that too is to be solved by academic discussion 
and not political pressure. 

The opening day was memorable for the great traffic 
jam along the twisting and narrow Jurong Road as a result 
of the great attractive power in a predominantly Chinese 
city of an institution to which millionaires and hawkers 
had all contributed as they could afford. Crackers and 
dancing lions and snaking dragons added to the spectacle. 
And the Chinese-style buildings on a large and hilly site 
along the Jurong Road added to the making of a great day in 
the Singapore calendar. In his opening speech the Governor 
described the “stately” buildings as “a symbol of Chinese 
enterprise in the field of education” and as a training 
ground for citizens of the future. Mr. Tan Lark Sye, the 
Chairman, emphasised that it was a national and not a 
communal University which they hoped would build up its 
reputation in, and draw students from, S.E. Asia. It was 
too an educational and not a political institution. “It is 
free from any political taunt and uncommitted to the 
support of any political party,” for the infiltration of poli- 
tical parties into schools, “besides showing up the short- 
sightedness of party politicians, ruins the institution by 
setting its purpose at naught. ‘The ruin of a school is the 
ruin of its students which in turn brings ruin to society 
and the State.” 

Another aspect of the growing realism of opinion is 
shown in the abandoning of certain major government con- 
struction projects, such as the urgently needed new Govern- 
ment Office block in Shenton Way, a new Nurses Hostel in 
the Tan Tock Seng Hospital, a new Borstal and a new 
Technical Secondary School. In announcing them Mr. 
Francis Thomas said the decision was taken in the light of 
the world economic recession and the effect of events in 
Indonesia, “both of which are bound to have damaging 
effect on Singapore’s prosperity.” He drew the political 
moral that the difficult times ahead demanded “serious 
courageous leadership which deals with facts and not with 
wild hopes” and not the “foolish dishonest and irresponsible 
men who do not deserve to be trusted with the welfare of 
Singapore.” 

In an address to the Annual Covention of the Litchfield 
Producers Club, an insurance group, the Chief Minister de- 
fined realistic the relationship between the current political 
developments and economic security. “We have security 
here, but we want independence and because of this natural 
demand some say we are willing to sacrifice security for 
independence. ... But there must be some sacrifice and 
someone must take a risk, albeit a calculated risk.” 


Electoral Corruption Commission 


Another aspect of the soul-searching before self-govern- 
ment came out in the Report of the Commission of Inquiry 
into Corrupt, Illegal or Undesirable Practices at Elections. 
The Commission of which Mr. S. H. D. Elias was Chairman, 
with Mr. G. H. Kiat and Mr. C. R. Dasaratha Raj as his 
colleagues, was set up following Mr. Lee Kuan Yew’s al- 
legations of corruption during the Bye-Elections in June 
1957. The chief findings of the Commission were the ex- 
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tent of secret society activity during the elections, and 
they say that “we are satisfied that by far the greatest 
threat to free and honest elections lies in the existence of 
secret societies and the intervention’.of their members in 
elections.” The influence exists irrespective of elections so 
that their influence during the elections is merely “a pro- 
jection of the influence continuously maintained at other 
times”. The specific impact on voting consisted in in- 
fluencing voters by intimidation to vote for the candidates 
they supported and preventing electors likely to favour 
another candidate from voting. Their power derives from 
intimidation and is mainly exercised on election day during 
the canvassing. On their specific evidence, they say that 
the evidence they heard related to all candidates (all 
Chinese) with the exception of Tengku Muda Muhamed and 
Mr. Abdul Majid Mirza. All those criticised denied any 
knowledge of help by secret societies or of which of their 
helpers were Secret Society members. Mr. Lee Kuan Yew 
criticised the Commission for hearing witnesses in camera 
and for not giving those criticised an opportunity of cross- 
examining them. 


In their final analysis, they say that the principal handi- 
cap in enforcing the law against corrupt and illegal prac- 
tices has been not the inadequacy of the legislation but 
the lack of evidence to prove breaches of the law in Court. 
They define the main problems as: the apathy of the elec- 
torate towards the exercise of their franchise; the undue 
influence exercised over voters by members of secret societies 
and by candidates’ supporters working in aggressive groups, 
particularly on polling day; and the facility for bribery 
provided by current election practices. 


Their most interesting recommendation in the present 
situation is that “compulsory voting is the most important 
single measure that could lead to the elimination of the 
types of corrupt practices that occur in the course of elec- 
tions in Singapore.” By increasing the number of votes 
it would minimise the significance of corrupt influence and 
would obviate the need for candidates to induce electors 
to go to the polling station. Other recommendations are 
“the prohibition of canvassing on election day, and of the 
provision. of private transport to take voters to the poll; 
that polling day should be a public holiday; that no one can 
take part in election activity without being appointed by 
the candidate in writing; that the offences of treating and 
bribery should be extended in two instances; and that the 
penalties for offences of undue influence and bribery should 
be enhanced. 


Ridley Memorial 


On March 29th at a dinner organised by the Singapore 
Chamber of Commerce, the Chief Minister Mr. Lim Yew 
Hock, unveiled the bust of Henry Ridley which had been 
presented by the Singapore Rubber Association and which 
will be on permanent display at their premises in Denmark 
House. In his tribute he spoke of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion which Ridley brought to Malaya. And for this indus- 
trial revolution—creative and wealth-producing—Ridley got 
no financial reward, but he won the reward he wanted, the 
reward of knowing that he had overcome the inertia, the 
prejudice, and the short-sightedness which prevented the 
flowing of the full flood tide of Malayan economic history. 
And every one of us who rejoices in the rising standard 
of living and of social services in Malaya must remember him 
with gratitude. He surely made possible the economic 
foundation of Merdeka. He lives on in his work in Malaya 
—the rubber trees are his ‘standing guard of honour. But 
let us honour him by following his example. Both Malayan 
territories are coming up against a financial supersonic bar- 
rier—both require a financial break-through if we are to 
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meet the mounting costs of the social services which must 
be provided. We need the same tireless, experimental, 
imaginative, and devoted qualities of Ridley to find op- 
portunities of employment for our younger generation whose 
educational standards provide an expanding pool of skill 
on which we can draw and the waste of which would be 
tragic indeed. Let Ridley’s pioneering spirit travel this 
fair and fertile land again; and let the new spirit of self- 
government prove that it can provide the liberating force 
of new ideas to match its new incentives. 


Trade with China 


The Workers’ Party under Mr. Marshall’s leadership, 
and certain leaders of the Chinese Chamber of Commerce 
have been appealing for more trade with China. The latest 
Occasion was a question in the Assembly on the establish- 
ment of a permanent Chinese Trade Mission in Singapore. 
The Minister for Commerce and Industry made it clear that 
Singapore as an entrepot can make no special bid to China 
which sells to Singapore without buying and therefore 
drains off her trading reserves for the benefit of China and 
not of Singapore. His reply to the question was this: “The 
Trade Advisory Council, on which are represented the various 
Chambers of Commerce, manufacturers, banking, rubber 
and overseas Chinese import export interests, are unanimous 
in advising me that they do not consider it necessary or 
advantageous at present to establish a Trade Mission in 
China. Since it is the Chinese Government’s express policy 
to trade on a basis of bilateral agreements, thus purchasing 
direct from producing countries rather than through an 
entrepot, and since we have no products of our own in 
which we could expand our sales to China, Government con- 
siders that no useful economic purpose would be served by 
the establishment of a Trade Mission in China at present.” 


FoR EACTERs 


Economic Review 


University of Malaya 


Meanwhile the University of Malaya is under the strain 
of re-organisation to create autonomous University institu- 
tions both in the Federation and in Singapore. During the 
past year, all first year studies were carried on in Kuala 
Lumpur, but in spite of the strong wishes of the Federation 
Government, it has not been possible to carry on into the 
second year in Kuala Lumpur and the students will return 
to Singapore. As-.there is no intake of first year students 
this year, no students remain there. But the Engineering 
Faculty is to be transferred to the 450-acre University site 
in Petaling Jaya in July, and $13 million has been approved 
for its development teaching in the Arts Faculty which will 
begin in 1959. A Joint Committee has now been set up under 
the Chairmanship of Dato Sir Clough Thuraisingham to plan 
the division of the University. Neither of the schemes 
proposed recently by the Aitken Commission have been 
adopted, and the scheme adopted by the two governments 
proposes the creation of two Divisions of the University 
of Malaya—one in Kuala Lumpur and one in Singapore, 
both autonomous and of equal status, each controlled by 
its own. Divisional Council and academic committees and 
each recruiting its own staff. There would be a common 
Vice Chancellor, Council and Senate. The Council would 
be made up of equal representation from the Divisional 
Councils and the Senate from the Academic Committees. 
The policy of which this is the expression is that in view 
of the independence of the Federation of Malaya and the 
impending grant of full internal self-government to Singa- 
pore, it is essential that the new constitution for the Uni- 
versity should provide for autonomy and freedom of deve- 
fopment for the Divisions in both territories, which would 
pave the way for the ultimate creation of two Universities, 
the need for which was foreseen as long ago as 1954. 


ECONOMIC LETTER FROM MANILA 


The foreign exchange difficulties of the Philippines are 
largely the consequences of a deliberate and conscious policy 
to accelerate the pace of the country’s economic develop- 
ment. This assertion was made by Gov. Miguel Cuaderno 
of the Central Bank. The Governor added: “If the present 
difficulties can be considered a crisis, it is a crisis of deve- 
lopment and not a crisis of stagnation.” Admitting that 
the Philippines has overextended itself in dollar expenditures, 
Gov. Cuaderno said that these expenditures have paid off in 
benefits to the country, including: 1. 25% increase in the 
gross national product from January 1953 to 1957. 2. 
38.3% rise in the combined index of physical volume of pro- 
duction. 3. 32.6% rise in the index for agriculture. 4. 
25.8% increase in mining production. 5. 57.8% increase in 
manufacturing output. Prices have been maintained at low 
level during this period of rapid development, the Governor 
said. The index of wholesale prices in 1957 was 0.6% lower 
than in 1953, retail prices, 0.8% lower. The consumer price 
index was higher by 2%. The Central Bank Governor cited 
a United Nations report which pointed to the Philippines as 
having achieved “the highest record of production in this 
part of the world during the previous ten years.” 


The 1958-59 budget, calling for overall expenditures 
of over one billion pesos, was approved by the House of Re- 
presentatives. Expenses of government would come to 
P750,000,000. The rest, mostly for development projects, 
has already been authorized by previous appropriations. The 
biggest budget item, as in previous years, stands at P224,400,- 
000 for the Department of Education. 


There were 1,766 manufacturing establishments in 1956 
with a total employment of 147,282 and yearly payrolls 
totaling P273 millions. These establishments sold products 
worth P1,858,224,000 in 1956, of which P984,716,000 repre- 
sented the cost of raw materials, containers, fuels and elec- 
tric energy and contract work done and a production amount- 
ing to P873,504,000 added through the manufacturing opera- 
tions. Establishments manufacturing footwear, wearing 
apparel and other made-up textile goods were the most 
numerous of the industry groupings, there being 545 in 
operation in 1956 with a total employment of 20,511 per- 
sons and total payrolls of a little over P22 millions. Em- 
ploying the most number of persons and carrying the 
heaviest payrolls were establishments manufacturing food- 
stuffs. There were 316 in operation in 1956 with employ- 
ment of 37,133 and paying P62 millions. These food manu- 
facturing establishments also showed the biggest sales 
volume, selling P486 millions. worth of goods during 1956, 
of which P259 millions represented their raw material and 
other purchases and P227 millions the value of products 
added through the manufacturing operations. Included 
among the food establishments are 30 sugar mills and sugar 
refinery plants employing 17.518 persons and carrying pay- 
rolls of around P67 millions. 


John W. Haussermann, president of Benguet Consoli- 
dated, Inc., states in his annual report to shareholders that 
the efforts of the management under the organization’s 
diversification program is “commencing to bear fruit and it 
appears as though emergence of Benguet as an important 
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HONGKONG 


Hongkong vs. Lancashire—Mr. J. D. Clague, Chair- 
man of Hongkong General Chamber of Commerce, last week 
made a comprehensive study of the problem of Hongkong’s 
cotton textile exports to UK vs. attacks from Lancashire. 
He said inter alia: In 1948, Hongkong’s cotton spinning 
industry employed only 405 workers, but by 1957 the figure 
rose to more than 15,000 with many more thousands in- 
directly earning a living from the industry. Throughout the 
last three years Hongkong was subjected to increasing pres- 
sure from Lancashire but we have been fortified by the 
fact that Hongkong has a first class case to put forward 
and that the United Kingdom Government has been pre- 
pared to stand fast on the principle that it was not prepared 
to limit import from Commonwealth countries. The general 
public in Hongkong, including merchants and industrialists 
not directly concerned with the local textile industry, have 
hitherto taken the line that the matter was one which could 
best be left to the industry itself to handle. But recently 
there has been a change of opinion. The visit of Sir Frank 
Lee and the increasing tempo of anti-Hongkong propaganda 
have given rise to second thoughts. More and more people 
are beginning to realise that unless we are careful the 
chances are that we will find many of our exports restricted 
and irrevocable damage done to our good name as a result 
of the campaign which is being waged against us. 


In view of the fact that we have a perfectly good case 
one might well ask why it is that we are being singled out 


factor in the industrial development of the Philippines is 
taking shape.” No details have been revealed regarding 
Benguet’s expansion program into industrial manufacturing, 
but the company is negotiating for the acquisition and de- 
velopment of an enterprise that will contribute to Philip- 
pine agricultural economy. Mr. Haussermann is pleased 
with the company’s diversification into investment financing. 
He says that the “first business enterprise acquired by Ben- 
guet under its diversification program, the United Finance 
Corporation (Benguet has 64 per cent interest in this firm), 
appears to be a successful one. The mining operations of 
Benguet showed some improvement last year. Net earnings 
of the company, including its 64% per cent participation 
in Balatoc Mining Company but excluding its share.in United 
Finance, amounted to $1,434,041, equal to 12 cents per 
share, against $1,318,766 or 11 cents per share in 1956. 
These earnings were after all taxes and charges and pro- 
vision for depreciation and depletion. The company did not 
pay any dividends in 1957 because it needed all its earnings 
to carry all projects in its expansion program. 


Philippine trade with Europe has been growing the last 
several years but the merchandise balance has for the first 
time turned against the Philippines in the past year. The 
Philippines bought from European countries P185 millions 
worth of goods last year and sold to the same countries 
P181 millions worth of Philippine products. The increase 
in imports from Europe, however, was rather spectacular. 
The Philippines bought P185 millions worth of European 
goods in 1957, or 15 per cent of total purchases for that 
year, against P130 millions in 1956, or 12.8 per cent of 
total imports during that year. Whereas there was a favor- 
able trade balance of P58 millions in 1956, the Philippines 
last year showed an unfavorable merchandise balance of $3.5 
millions. Philippine imports from Germany rose to P54 
millions against exports to that country valued at only 19 
millions, Trade with the United Kingdom also gave the 
Philippines an appreciable adverse balance as imports 
amounted to P54 millions against Philippine exports of P13 
millions. 
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NOTES AND REPORTS 


for attack. The only answer is that we are a Colony, and 
a small one at that, and our opponents feel we cannot hit 
back with tariffs or other reprisals. In additisn, our 
counter-propaganda has, in the past, been inadequate, and 
our critics have had the field to themselves. It is a fact 
that even in 1957 less than 20 per cent of the United King- 
dom’s imports of grey cloth came from Hongkong. Some 
of this imported cloth is processed and re-exported. Any 
disinterested party will agree that we have been, and are 
getting, more than our fair share of blame for the present 
depressed state of the Lancashire cotton industry. Any- 
one reading the U.K. press will scarcely believe that Hong- 
kong buys twice as much from U.K. as U.K. buys from 
us, or that in 1957 we imported nearly as much textile 
products by value from the U.K. as we exported grey cloth 
thereto or, that in 1957 Hongkong shipments represented 
only 3-1/3 per cent of the U.K. production, or that the 
total number of spindles in Hongkong is 300,000 against 
Lancashire’s 25,000,000. 

The big question now is what are we going to do about 
it. It is imperative that we now take full cognisance of 
the position from the Colony’s rather than the industry’s 
point of view. The spinners must not be left to fight the 
battle on their own, for if they suffer, we all suffer. We 
in Hongkong are dedicated to free trade and it would seem 
that more and more people in Europe are appreciating the 
value of this policy. However, try as we may it would 
prove difficult, if not impossible, to obtain acceptance of 
our point of view by those Lancashire interests who are 
at present leading the attack against Hongkong. We must 
ensure that the general public in the U.K. are given an 
opportunity of knowing what the real story is. The next 
question is how are we going to go about it? 


The Hongkong General Chamber of Commerce has 
taken the following action in the past two months: (1) We 
had discussions with the Hongkong Government and were 
given an assurance that Government will give every pos- 
sible assistance both here and in London. (2) Steps were 
taken to improve liaison between the commercial community 
of Hongkong and the Hongkong Government office in 
London. (8) The Secretariat of the Hongkong General 
Chamber of Commerce is producing a pamphlet on 
the Hongkong textile industry which will be widely 
circulated in U.K. through member firms to _ those 
U.K. companies who enjoy part of the Hongkong pur- 
chases, which totalled £41,000,000 in 1957. (4) The 
Chamber has set up a special sub-committee fully re- 
presentative of textile members, to advise the General Com- 
mittee on the steps required to be taken to protect the 
industry’s legitimate interests. (5) ‘The China Associa- 
tion in London, an organisation which has close liaison with 
the Chamber, has circulated all its members and connec- 
tions informing them of Hongkong’s case, pointing out some 
of the repercussions which might result from involuntary 
restrictions on Hongkong’s exports. (6) Steps were taken 
by the Chamber to enlist the help of retired Hongkong 
businessmen resident in the U.K. (7) Steps were also 
taken to improve liaison between the Chamber and those 
in the U.K. who believe in free trade and who may be pre- 
pared to use their considerable influence in helping to have 
our case put forward both in Parliament, in the U.K. press 
and elsewhere. (8) The Chamber is seizing every oppor- 
tunity to put Hongkong’s case fully and frankly to all 
visitors with whom the Chamber comes in contact. 

These steps are likely to help considerably, but further 
action is necessary and the time has come when the Hong- 
kong Government, industry, commerce and _ the_ general 
public should unite to protect Hongkong’s good name and 
her legitimate interests. A concerted effort by all is re- 
quired. During the recent visit of Sir Frank Lee of the 
Board of Trade, the committee which was representative of 
Hongkong trade and industry agreed, subject to certain 
essential safeguards, to negotiate with the Lancashire tex- 
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tile industry on the possibility of arranging a voluntary 
ceiling for exports for a period of three years so as to 
enable U.K. industry to adjust itself to the new situation 
in which it has found itself. The Hongkong agreement 
was subject to reconsideration in the event that the India 
and Pakistan industries failed to reach agreement. As a 
member of the Hongkong committee I can state that the 
concessions which were unanimously given represented a 
sincere gesture of goodwill towards U.K. and were given 
primarily because of the fair and reasonable manner in 
which our co-operation was sought by the U.K. Govern- 
ment representative. These difficult negotiations were not 
made any the easier by virtue of the fact that throughout 
the discussions Hongkong was subjected to a barrage of 
highly critical propaganda from Lancashire. If this pro- 
paganda continues, the immense amount of goodwill towards 
U.K. which exists in: Hongkong may be dissipated. It is 
wrong that we should become a political football in the 
mother country. If this happens, the politicians and_sec- 
tional interests concerned will have to accept responsibility 
for the consequences. 


If Lancashire really wishes to negotiate a voluntary 
agreement with the Hongkong textile industry, a change 
of approach is necessary, and that the present highly critical 
and often unreasonable propaganda emanating from Lan- 
cashire will have to cease, as it can scarcely be considered 
as conducive to the appropriate climate in which ‘volun- 
tary’ agreements can be reached. ‘The discussions with Sir 
Frank Lee made it quite clear that if approached in a 
friendly and co-operative manner, the Hongkong industry 
was prepared to make concessions. In the absence of any 
change of heart Hongkong will have to seek the support 
of those other United Kingdom industries whose exports 
to Hongkong total £41 millions annually and which, in fact, 
represents one per cent of the United Kingdom’s total ex- 
ports. 


New Companies—In spite of the general decline of 
business in Hongkong since the beginning of this year, 114 
companies were incorporated and 13 foreign corporations 
were registered here during the January-April period. The 
number of registered corporations in Hongkong at the end 
of April was 38,489; 3,068 local and 371 foreign. Among 
these local companies there are a large number of real 
estate firms, restaurants and hotels reflecting the trend of 
investment in Hongkong. Most foreign corporations regis- 
tered here are American, British and Australian firms. A 
number of these organisations actually operate their busi- 
ness here but most of these 871 companies maintain only 
an office here for the convenience of filing corporation tax 
returns to Government; Hongkong at present is charging 
only 12% per cent irrespective of the amount of net earn- 
ings. 


Central District Development—The remaining portion 
of the old Hongkong Hotel Building and the existing Shell 
House will soon be demolished. It will take about 18 
months to complete the second section of the Central 
Building on the site of the old Hongkong Hotel. The 
total cost of this 17-storey building is about $10 million. 
The new. Shell House will be 18-storey in height’ and will 
have central air-conditioning facilities. The ground and 
first floors will have arcades and shops with a total area 
of 11,500 square feet. The other 16 floors will provide 
99,000 square feet of floor space for offices. The Shell 
Company of Hongkong will move back and occupy top five 
floors when the building is completed in late 1960. A 
portion of the existing site will be surrendered to Govern- 
ment for the widening of Wyndham Street to 40 feet. To 
the West! along Queen’s Road, the Queen’s Theatre build- 
ing will soon be pulled down and replaced by a new tall 
structure. The management of the King’s Theatre is also 
considering to rebuild the theatre. The United Chinese 
Bank will soon start the building of a 15-storey, $7 million, 
air-conditioned skyscraper in Des Voeux Road Central on 
the site next to On Lok Yuen. 


These and many other redevelopments 
stimulated land prices to about $500 to $600 
foot in the Central District. 
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an increasing number of empty office space since the begin- 
ning of this year. The management of a newly completed 
building recently advertised for tenants in local English 
language newspapers. In the past it was the tenant who 
usually advertised for office space. The Hongkong Land 
Investment Company however reported that even after the 
completion of the new Union House, they will still have a 
jong waiting list of firms requiring office accommodation. 


The New Airport—75 per cent of the reclamation work 
and concreting of the new airstrip at Kai Tak is now com- 
plete. The airstrip will be opened for daylight use in mid- 
September. Lighting facilities for night operation will be 
installed early next year but the use of the airstrip for 
night flying may not begin before September 1959. During 
the past 20 months, 20 million tons of material were re- 
moved to build the airstrip and 3% miles of seawall were 
completed. Authorities-and experts are still debating on 
the size of new terminal buildings which are scheduled for 
completion during 1960. 


Tsimshatsui Railway Terminal—Government is study- 
ing a report by a British firm of consultant engineers on 
the proposed removal of the railway terminal at Tsimshatsui 
to the northern end of Hunghom reclamation. Details 
have not yet been disclosed. The decision to investigate 
the feasibility of moving the terminal to Hunghom was 
reached in January. The removal of the terminal would re- 
lease 38 acres of valuable land at Tsimshkatsui and along 
the Chatham Road waterfront for development projects. 
Government is also considering to build a second cross- 
harbour passenger and vehicular ferry service linking 
Hunghom at a point near the proposed railway terminal 
with North Point. 


Shek Pik Reservoir—French engineers studying the 
geological structure at Shek Pik, Lantao Island, during the 
past six months have found conditions favourable towards 
the building of a new reservoir on the site. Although 
Government plans to spend about $160 million on the pro- 
posed Shek Pik reservoir, the realisation of the scheme will 
depend on the recommendations which the French en- 
gineers will submit in June/July. Under the Shek Pik plan, 
water collected there will be brought by seabed pipeline 
to Hongkong island. It is hoped that Hongkong and Kow- 
loon will then have an unrestricted daily water supply. 


Causeway Bay Area Developments—Government is con- 
sidering plans to redevelop the area bounded by Causeway 
Bay. Road and Tunglowan Road south of Victoria Park. A 
large portion of the land is now used by military authorities 
for a motor transport depot and recreation grounds. A 
delivery company is occupying part of the land using it as 
a garage. The Chinese Recreation Club and the Tai Hang 
Kaifong Association are also located in this district. The 
redevelopment of Tai Hang Village is also under considera- 
tion but the Town Planning Board has not reached any 
conclusions yet. Government however is not considering 
the removal of Queen’s College in this district. 


Lantao Bus Service—The Kowloon Motor Bus ‘Company 
last month made a test run of the first bus route on Lantao 
along a new road built by the Public Works Department 
as the first stretch of a link-up between Silver Mine Bay 
and the proposed Shek Pik reservoir. Total length of the 
road will be about 10 miles; at present only 5 miles are 
open to traffic. |The bus service on this 5-mile stretch will 
be started in a few weeks. It will probably be timed to 
meet ferries at Silver Mine Bay and will make three stops 
on the route. 


Low-Cost Flats—The Housing Authority is now ac- 
cepting applications for flats in the Authority’s estate at 
Cadogan Street in Kennedy Town. The Cadogan Estate has 
636 flats with rents ranging from $81 to $141 per month 
plus rates. There are 300 flats for 5-person families, 326 
flats for 7-person and 10 flats for 10-person families. Allo- 
cations will be made according to the size of the family; 
no small families will be accommodated in the estate. The 
Authority’s 1,955-flat Java Road Estate was completed last 
year. Another estate at So Uk in Kowloon will be ready 
for occupation in early 1960. 
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COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY OF HONGKONG IN 1957 


(Extracts from the 1957 Report of the Fongkong General Chamber of Commerce) 


PART II 


LOCAL INDUSTRY 


It. says much for local industry and for the textile 
industry in particular that, despite the serious fall in 
purchases by Indonesia, which has up to now been generally 
the biggest buyer, all sections report a fairly satisfactory 
year and plans are going ahead fast for new development, 
particularly in textile finishing. Through all sections of local 
industry there are reports of ever stroiger competition 
which is bringing with it a realisation thai, if Hongkong 
is to hold its place in world markets, great attention must 
be given to establishment and maintenance of quality stand- 
ards and to improvement of design. 


ALUMINIUMWARE 


Shippers of aluminium utensils had a slightly better year 
than in 1956 although the Indonesian market has been bad 
and is likely to continue so, owing to restrictions on the 
issue of import licences brought. about by non-availability of 
foreign exchange. Total shipments valued at $8.9 millions 
showed an increase of. just over $% million and this was 
made up by small increases in most markets set against 
a drop of nearly $1% millions in shipments to Indonesia. 
Supplies of raw material and availability of labour have 
been steady and, depending on general world trading con- 
ditions, shippers feel that it should be possible to maintain 
1957 levels and sales during the coming year. 


ENAMELWARE 


Exports of enamelware showed a fairly sharp fall over 
the year with shipments valued at $66 millions being $13 
millions less than in 1956. The biggest fall was in ship- 
ments to British West Africa which bought $11 millions 
worth less, which can be partly accounted for by a 29 per 
cent drop in the local export price, by fairly heavy carry- 
over stocks from 1956 shipments and by more porcelainware 
being used. On top of this there were reports of a poor 
cocoa and coffee harvest in the area which had brought down 
overall purchasing power. Supplies of raw material were 
steady, with prices being somewhat more favourable and 
showing, over the year, a drop of about 20 per cent. Manu- 
facturers introduced during the year a new system of con- 
tracted labour with production quotas and this has led to 
a considerable increase in efficiency and consequently a 
lower labour element in production costs. For the new 
year, the trade hopes to. be able to ‘maintain the same 
level of exports as in 1957 and possibly to raise it. North 
and East Nigeria are still considered good markets and 
there are prospects of developing trade with the United 
States, for which manufacturers are making strenuous efforts 
to raise quality standards. Shippers feel that South 
America will provide many good markets if better terms of 
payment can be arranged but, recently, shippers have had 
some difficulties when making shipments on D/P terms with 
bills not being honoured on presentation. 


TORCH BATTERIES 


Shippers of batteries had, overall, a somewhat better 
year than in 1956, despite the virtual cessation of imports 


by Indonesia and a substantial reduction in shinments to 
Malaya whence, during the previous year, there had been 
some re-exports to Indonesia through Singapore under barter 
arrangements. There was a very welcome and quite suv- 
stantial increase in shipments to the U.S.A. which bought 
$2.7 millions worth during the year. Prices for raw ma- 
terials reached fairly high levels early in the year but a 
drop took place in the last few months and, at the end of 
the year, had returned to just about 1956 levels. Pleuty 
of labour was available and with wage rates remaining 
steady, no trouble is anticipated in this connection. Pyro- 
spects- for 1958 are not too encouraging, although shippers 
refuse to be depressed. There has always been keen com- 
petition in this trade and, in certain Middle East and Sonth 
Asian countries which have always been important markets 
for this commodity, new battery plants have been set uo 
with the result that the Governments concerned have raise:! 
iraport duties against the Hongkong product. However, 
strenuous efforts have been made by manufacturers to raise 
the quality of their products and this, combined with the 
attractive price at which these goods are offered, has led 
to good prospects for developmen: of business further 
afield, particularly in Canada, the U.S.A. and various Cen- 
tral and South American countries, as well as in certain 
European countries. 


TORCH BULBS 


Hongkong torch bulbs, which in value of exports showed 
a fall of $1% millions as against 1956, have been up against 
keen competilion from Japanese supplies but it is felt that 
the fall in exports of this commodity is partiy due to the 
general recession in world trade. Supplies of raw material 
and labour have been steady and continued efforts have been 
made by manufacturers to improve quality standards so 
that shippers hope to maintain 1957 levels, if not to im- 
prove them. 


TORCH CASES 


The establishment of a torch case industry in India, 
as a result of which the Government of India banned all 
imports of torches with effect from ist January, 1957, has 
been a severe blow to Hongkong’s flashlight industry. Dur- 
ing 1957, only $9 hundred thousand werth cf torches were 
shipped to India in comparison with more than $5 millions 
worth in the previous year, these being shipments made 
under old licences and local exporters have had to write 
the Indian market off. Shipments to the U.S.A. also were 
somewhat lower in value than in the previous year but this 
might well be largely explained by reductions in export 
prices; whilst purchases by Malaya, which were substantially 
down, were probably affected by the drop in world:tin and 
rubber prices. Total shipments, valued at $41.2 millions, 
were more than $8 millions down on 1956 with, except 
for India, the leading markets remaining the same. Pro- 
spects for 1958 are doubtful, although one shipper has been 
doing very well in the United Kingdom market since autumn 
1957 and still has orders outstanding. Shippers are work- 
ing hard on the U.K. market but are finding fairly severe 
competition from’ West German goods. 
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PLASTIC TOYS 


One of the more encouraging trades in the Colony’s 
light industrial products during 1957 was the export of 
plastic toys. It is, perhaps, unfortunate that, in the 
Colony’s Trade Returns, they are not shown under a separate 
heading but there can be little doubt that the $24 millions 
increase over 1956 figures in the export of Toys and Games 
js almost exclusively made up of plastic toys. The out- 
standing feature of this industry during the past year has 
been a general raising of the standard of toys being pro- 
duced and a lessening dependence on mass production of 
cheap products for the bulk of the trade. There has been 
substantial development of blown polythene toys and there 
have also been notable advances in the production of bat- 
tery driven mechanical toys. This general raising of the 
level of production has had the effect of raising also the 
quality of workmanship. There still is in the industry, 
however, rather too much duplication of types so that, 
when a new model is produced by a particular factory, 
others tend to move in with similar designs, thus leading, 
as has been seen in several instances over the last year, to 
drastic price cuts. It is, however, considered by members 
of the trade, that piracy of design, in its wider international 
application, is somewhat over-played as an anti-Hongkong 
weapon particularly by the press in the United Kingdom and 
it is noteworthy that during the year at least one U.K. 
Trade Journal, closely connected with the industry, sug- 
gested to U.K. manufacturers that they take positive steps 
to meet Hongkong competition by continuously developing 
and improving their own products rather than merely cam- 
paigning against Hongkong products. Shippers regard the 
all too frequent accusations that Hongkong is shipping 
Japanese plastic toys to the U.K. falsely declared as of 
Hongkong origin to be palpable nonsense in that higher 
raw material and manufacturing costs in Japan invariably 
make equivalent quality goods from that country much 
more expensive than those produced here. The biggest 
difficulty facing the industry at the present time is the great 
shortage of high grade technicians, such as mould makers, 
and manufacturers hope that the New Technical College, 
opened during the year by Government, will be able to help 
them in this respect. The U.S.A. took over from the 
United Kingdom as leading buyer of these goods, with a 
jump in value of purchases from $6 millions to $21 millions 
whereas sales to the United Kingdom rose only 50 per cent 
to $15 millions. Manufacturers and shippers look forward 
to 1958 with confidence. 


COTTON TEXTILES 


Despite the frustration caused by international politi- 
cal or financial factors, the year 1957 was characterised 
by great activity on the strength of sales possibilities and 
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larger production in practically all sectors of the Cotton 
Industry of the Colony. The spinning and weaving mills in 
particular continued to operate throughout the year on full- 
scale production without interruption. By the full employ- 
ment of some 40,000 odd registered workers, a stable 
situation was attained during the year in the economic 
pattern of the industry in its internal as well as in its 
external relations. Manufacture and sales are naturally 
wholly interdependent, and the factories have not only risen 
to the task of providing a record output, but have grasped 
the opportunity provided by a full production line to im- 
prove efficiency and thereby moderate the adverse effects 
of rising costs. The profits realised by the spinning and 
weaving mills exceeded those of the previous twelve months 
and the year closed with full order books for several months 
ahead in the new trading period. 


The course of prices for yarns and fabrics of Hong- 
kong manufacture was fairly steady for the first half of 
the year but declined rapidly in the second half. The year 
opened with 20’s counts, carded, at $1,100 per bale f.o.b. 
Hongkong, rising to $1,120 per bale at the end of January. 
By the middle of February quotations stood at $1,150 per 
bale, dropping to $1,130 by the middle of June, to $1,110 
early in August, and finally to $1,090 per bale in December. 


Production of Cotton Yarns, 1957 

Month wales of 400 lbs. Lbs. weight 
oS ATA le 20,037.09 8,014,836 
February = 18,287.75 7,315,100 
March ae 22,500.05 9,000,020 
April Meee 20,960.46 8,384,184 
May —— 21,929.03 8,771,612 
June = 21,445.03 8,578,012 
CLL a ee 22,802.34 9,120,936 
PSV (SC) SI Sp tm Sa ee 22,916.08 9,166,432 
September —_ 22,851.55 9,140,620 
October an 24,523.78 9,809,592 
November = 23,446.64 9,378,656 
December’ — 92. esa 24,153.85 9,661,540 

Total ==*222-50 22 265,853.85 106,341,540 

The above figures include viscose staple fibre yarns, 


acetate staple fibre yarns, and other descriptions of fibre 
yarns. 


The total number of spindles at work from January 
tc December, 1957 was 3,496,956. The monthly average 
of number of spindles was 291,418. The quotation for a 
36” Grey Sheeting, 60 x 60, 20s x 20s., in January of the 
year stood at $1.05 per yard, f.o.b. Hongkong, remaining 
steady at this figure until May 1st when it dropped to 
$1.03 per yard. During the middle of June the price was 
still further lowered to $1.02 per yard, closing at $0.98 
cents per yard in December. 


Exports of Cotton Yarn Spun in Hongkong 


Quantity in Million lb. 
1954 1955 


Value in HK$ Million 


Destination 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 

a . 9,82 14.12 14.92 12,28 Indonesia 53.32 33.75 43.78 46.42 38.73 

25 1.51 be 3.95 7.75 Philippines 3.74 5.09 4,20 14.18 28.44 

—— _ AT 4.71 5.45 United Kingdom _ 8.80 15.7! 

_ 5 79 19.11 

2,70 2.84 2.08 1.80 3.08 Burma 7.84 8.07 5.85 4.73 8.25. 

' = 1,82 5.09 3.14 2.71 Indochina — 4.67 15.67 9.25 8.11 
aes eas 4.26 2.23 1,53 Thailand 3.94 4.88 12.71 6.44 4.89 

ue 9.32 2.30 0.01 0.01 Korea, South 7.16 28.45 6.87 0.05 0.02 

is ee 0.47 0.09 0.01 Pakistan 23.79 11.23 1.54 0.39 0.02 

F 0.38 0.12 0.30 Other Countries 0.37 0.64 0.91 0.34 1.09 

31 3 30.77 32.35 30.97 33.12 Totals 100.16 96.78 100.33 97.59 108.66 
Percentage value of cotton yarn other than grey 6.3 8.0 10.9 6.5 ec | 
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Experts of Cotton Piece-goods Woven in Hongkong 

Quantity in Million Square Yards Value in HK$ Million 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 Destination 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
2.4 23.5 54.4 59.4 76.3 United Kingdom 3.5 27.7 63.7 71.8 93.5 
95.8 73.8 26.9 23.8 28.1 Indonesia 114.8 82.5 29.7 29.9 30.4 
Wet: 16.4 9.0 10.1 16.4 South Africa 6.6 15.8 10.2 14,8 22.8 
* z = ce 24.4 French Equatorial and West Africa = = oe ~ 23.0 
3.0 5.2 7.2 9.6 11.4 Australia 4.3 Wed 8.9 11.8 15.0 
8.4 14.4 11.0 1.6 5.1 Philippines er 12.7 9.7 7.0 5.0 
4.0 4.6 19.0 3.5 4.3 Malaya 5.6 5.6 18.2 4.9 6.2 
4.5 6.2 16.7 5.4 3.6 Thailand 5.4 7.8 16.9 6.7 4.3 
7.8 18.5 20.5 21,1 26.7 Other Countries 10.2 22.3 24.8 26.4 30.4 
133.6 162.6 164.7 140.5 196.3 Totals 157.5 181.5 182.1 173.3 230.6 
Percentage value of piece-goods other than grey 84.0 716.2 63.2 56.1 49.1 


*Figures not available. 


The Raw Cotton Situation: Consequent upon the con- 


trol of prices of American Cotton by the Govern- 
ment of the United States—when they were brought 
down to the level of corresponding values of cottons 
grown by competing countries, thus making available 


bulk supplies of American cotton hitherto out of reach— 
the market was steady throughout the year. Fluctuations 
in prices in the New York market were comparatively 
moderate. On the 31st January, Futures were quoted at 
34.87 U.S. cents. The average quotation from February 
to May was 35.30 U.S. cents, and from July to December, 
1957, 34.84 U.S. cents per lb. The steadiness of the market, 
by reducing the risks entailed in forward commitments, 
contributed not a little towards assisting trade. 


Declared imports of Raw Cotton For 1957 


Country Quantity Value 
Cwt. HK$ 

Mast) Africa, ‘Britishs- <2.-2-5--<..4 264,276 56,918,430 
EnGia sah 162,717 27,288,254 
Pakistan eee = 160,135 30,489,957 
Belgian Congo = 1,474 239,979 
Hgypt, 2-22 2--=s = 26,279 10,506,897 
Africa, nieis. == = 815 140,496 
ROS CA eos ee ser = 618,573 106,366,234 
Central America, n.e.s. 2 917 186,390 
TGenuna™  osaco ee, = 15,433 2,553,935 
Brazil-—_..=-= = 119,023 19,858,476 
SeUYyMa\ Gace = 7,998 1,283,584 
Cambodia ees 1,277 152,583 
PETS fLclti Cl see rege 590 90,006 
Middle & Near East Countries __ 2,862 565,193. 
European Countries, n.e.s. ------ 3,337 795,544 

PRET Te ee ee eS 1,385,706 257,435,957 


The total weight shown is equivalent to 310,398 bales 
of 500 lbs. each or 387,998 bales of 400 lbs. each. 


The Lancashire Cotton Situation Vis-a-Vis Hongkong: 
The agitation in Lancashire bent upon the restriction of 
imports of grey cloth from Hongkong continues apace and 
is increasing in intensity. When in January 1957 a Mission 
representing the Lancashire Cotton industry arrived in 
Hongkong to explore the possibilities of arranging for a 
voluntary restriction, the matter was discussed in all its 
aspects and the Mission was informed that, so far as the 
members of the Hongkong Cotton Spinning Association were 
concerned, no commitments could be made. A proposal for 
a second visit after the Mission had conferred with the 
cotton industrialists in Pakistan in the month of May was 
discouraged as, meanwhile, the question of the British as- 
sociation with the European Common Market, through the 
formation. of a Free Trade Area, had reached a stage 
of negotiation. So much has been said regarding the im- 
port situation in Lancashire over the years, that it would 


be of interest to note the figures for 1957, which speak for 
themselves. Purchases from India amounted to 182,123,000 
square yards as against 127,482,000 square yards in the pre- 
vious year. Shipments from Hongkong increased from 
55,859,000 square yards in 1956 to 71,095,000 square yards 
in 1957. Imports from Japan rose from 32,129,000 square 
yards in 1956 to 56,465,000 square yards in 1957. Imports 
from China show that in January, 1958, no less than 6,300,- 
000 square yards were received from this country, com- 
pared with 1,200,000 square yards a year previously and 
435,000 square yards two years earlier. In order to safe- 
guard against the possibility of rapidly increasing quantities 
from such a very large source, the Government of the 
United Kingdom has imposed certain restrictions as regards 
the total value of entries which is to be permitted in each 
year. 


EQUIPMENT & EXPANSION OF TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The number of factories officially given as operating 
at the end of 1956 consists of 19 spinners, including sewing 
and thread manufacture, 147 cotton weaving sheds, 54 
finishing works, 333 knitting factories, 41 cordage, rope and 
twine factories and 20 other factories manufacturing tex- 
tiles not elsewhere classified. ‘The total number of em- 
ployees engaged in the Industry is some 40,000 odd of 
registered workers. According to the latest returns avail- 
able, about 319,000 spindles and an approximate total number 
of 9,000 power looms, are in operation in Hongkong. 

In view of the neighbouring countries which had here- 
tofore constituted the principal markets for Hongkong’s 
textile products continuing to erect textile mills to satisfy 
the demand within their own borders, it is unlikely that 
any considerable expansion will be undertaken in the direc- 
tion of additional spindles. Where expansion is necessary, 
and even vital, is in the Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and 
Finishing sections which at present constitute the weakest 
link in the chain of production. Many of the existing fac- 
tories are extremely small and ill-equipped employing out- 
of-date and uneconomical methods producing finished fabrics 
the general standard of which cannot bear comparison with 
similar goods produced by other textile centres. Tie is 
therefore pleasing to be able to record certain progressive 
activities in the desired direction. 

The South China Textiles, Ltd., formerly known as the 
Nan Sing Dye Works, have expanded and improved faci- 
lities to enable the handling of some 2,500,000 yards per 
month. The processes include Bleaching, Solid-colour Dye- 
ing, Printing, Mercerising and Raising with equipment for 
the pre-shrinking of fabrics. 

The China Dyeing Works: These works now occupy 
new buildings in which the latest types of machinery have 
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been installed for the Bleaching, Mercerising, Dyeing, Print- 
ing and Sanforizing processes to deal with approximately 
3,000,000 yards of Cotton, Ramie and Rayon fabrics per 
month. Facilities exist for printing cloths up to six colours 
and for producing designs and engraving them on copper 
rollers ready for printing. The system of Bleaching is by 
Sodium Chlorite, presenting certain advantages in that 
no keir boiling is required so that there is less loss in weight 
and in the strength of the fabrics treated. 

Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and Finishing Works Pro- 
moted By Jardine, Matheson & Co. Ltd.: These very 
modern works are to be sited at Fo Tan near Shatin and 
will have an initial capacity of 2,000,000 yards per month 
with an eventual capacity of 1,000,000 yards per week, 
dealing with all types of cotton, rayon and natural silk 
fabrics. The aim, primarily, is to provide’an extension of 
the facilities available to the local spinning and weaving 
industries and a resulting supply of first quality fabrics to 
the ever-growing local garment industry. The major pro- 
blem, as in the case of the other Dye Works, is water, the 
capacity being limited by the supplies available. An ar- 
rangement has been reached by which water will be obtain- 
ed from private catchments, thus obviating a heavy drain 
from the Government reservoirs. Licences have been ob- 
tained for the Cluett Peabody system of compressive shrink- 
ing known as “Sanforizing’. The Dyeing equipment will 
consist of the latest molten metal continuous range under 
licence from Standfast Dyers & Printers, Ltd. of Lan- 
easter. It is proposed to incorporate all types of finishes, 
including the latest resin. crease-resistant and  non-iron 
finishes, and it is expected that these new and up-to-date 
works will commence operations at the end of the current 
year. 


GARMENTS 


For exporters of garments 1957 was a mixed year. 
Shippers of knitted wear generally had a bad year through 
the virtual disappearance of Indonesia from the market, 
the value of shipments of singlets to that country being 
only $.4 million as compared with $30.9 millions in 1956. 
Similar drastic reductions were made in Indonesia’s pur- 
chases of other knitted garments. However, shipments of 
shirts and outerwear, other than knifted, showed most pleas- 
ing increases during the year, the value of shirt shipments 
totalling $83.2 millions being up by nearly 17 per cent on 
1956 and shipments of outerwear at $124 millions being 
up by over 40 per cent. In the knitting industry manu- 
facturers feel that there is not much hope of an improve- 
ment in this trade unless the Government of Indonesia can 
see its way to increase the number of import licences issued, 
although some merchant exporters report that there are 
prospects for shipping higher quality products to Europe 
and are making strenuous efforts to develop this market. 


The shirt industry had a sensational increase in* ship- 
ments to the U.S.A. which bought $13.4 millions worth as 
compared with’ $1.3 millions worth in 1956.’ Some mis- 
givings are felt, owing to this increase being primarily due 
to the voluntary adoption by Japan of the percentage quan- 
tum system on her own exports of textiles to America and 
the possibility that Hongkong’s favourable pesiticn in this 
market will not last. However, it is known that. subject 
to certain quality requirements being made, American 
buyers are very interested in Hongkong shirts and it may 
well be the Colony’s products will have another good year 
in this market in 1958. 


In general, exporters feel that Hongkong manufac- 
turers will have to pay most careful attention to quality 
if the Colony’s products are to hold their place in the mar- 
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kets where they have, so recently, gained a footing. Quality 
is considered to be particularly important in the continental 
European market, West German buyers having been known 
to declare that they would be prepared to pay better prices. 
for Hongkong goods if they could be assured that bleaching 
of white shirts, uniformity of stitching, fitting, such as set- 
ting in of sleeves and presentation of the finished product 
can be of a uniform and higher standard than at present. 
The other great requirement which exporters considered 
the industry has at the present time is for a first class 
poplin material manufactured in Hongkong and available 
at prices competitive with those from Japan. 


GLOVES 


Exports of gloves showed an increase in value over the 
year of $12 millions, half of this being registered in ship- 
ments to the U.S.A. Other notable improvements in sales 
were to West Germany, the Netherlands and Sweden as 
well as to Australia and New Zealand. It is to be noted, 
however, that for 1958 New Zealand licensing requirements 
will probably lead to a reduction in shipments to these 
markets. Shipments to the United Kingdom at $24.5 mil- 
lions showed a decline in value of $1.5 millions, this probably 
being largely brought about by price cutting between Hong- 
kong shippers. Exporters to West Germany had a good 
year but there were some signs that stocks are being carried 
over into 1958 and it has heen noted that competition from 
Japanese products is being felt in this market. So far as 
the trade with the U.S.A. is concerned, Hongkong and Japan 
are always competing strongly with each other and it is 
encouraging to note ‘that, during the past year, Hongkong 
improved its position in this respect. Supplies of raw mate- 
rials were plentiful and declined about 20 per cent in price 
over the year, thus enabling shippers to make export prices 
more competitive. Labour has been steady and rates of 
pay remained about the same so that the industry seems 
to be established on a sound basis. Prospects for 1958 
are fairly good and manufacturers say that they will be 
satisfied if 1957 levels can be maintained although, in this 
connection, it is to be noted that the lower open market 
rate for the U.S. dollar is affecting selling prices in that 
market and making it more difficult to secure business. 


FOOTWEAR 


Shippers: Exporters of slippers were well pleased with 
1957 figures, showing total exports valued at more than 
$7.5 millions, having risen $1.1 millions higher than 1956 
figures. This local product is attracting much interest in 
world markets, not only because of its price advantage but 
because of the high standard of workmanship shown in 
it. Some exporters express the view that manufacturers 
should give attention to basic factors of quality of raw 
materials, such as soles and to stitching on of uppers more 
securely as buyers have complained that these two minor 
difficulties greatly detract from the repeat order inclination 
of retail'buyers. Shipments to the U.K., where the goods 
enjoy the benefits of Imperial Preference, were valued at 
nearly $2.7 millions and were 30 per cent higher than in 
1956. Increased trade was also done with France and 
Australia and there are indications that useful sales are 
likely to be made to West Germany in the New Year as a 
result of interest created by participation in the Frankfurt 
Fair. Prospects for 1958 are considered good and with 
plentiful supplies of raw materials and labour combined 
with continuing efforts to raise qualities, it is anticipated 
that there will be steady progress in all markets. 


Leather Footwear: Exports of leather footwear, valued 
at $18.2 millions, were only slightly higher than in 1956 
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but the sharp fall in shipments to Malaya, probably due 
to the fall in world tin and rubber prices having reduced 
purchasing power in the country, was completely offset by 
a substantial increase in, éxports to Thailand from which 
there was received a big order for military boots required 
by the Thai Government. Shippers feel that prospects for 
1958 are good and that the level of exports should be main- 
tained. At the time of writing, exporters do not see much 
future in the European continental market, owing to com- 
petition from East European suppliers. France is showing 
a keen interest in leather sandals and prospects in the U.K. 
for all types are considered to be good, whilst continuous 
efforts are being made to develop the North American, mar- 
ket. Shippers express the hope that Freight Conference 
rates can be revised downwards to something near the same 
‘rate as that applicable to rubber and canvas shoes. Up- 
to-date, all the main markets have been near to Hongkong 
where the difference in freight costs has not had such a 
-substantial effect on export prices but, in their efforts to 
widen the field in which Hongkong leather footwear is sold, 
exporters find that present freight rates are a serious draw- 
back. Another factor which might well produce difficulties 
‘in this trade is competition from Mainland China whence, 
during 1957, just on $% million worth of these goods were 
imported into Hongkong and. indications are that larger 
supplies will be offering in the very near future. 


Rubber and Canvas Footwear: Exporters of rubber 
and canvas footwear did not have a good year in 1957 when, 
with total exports valued at $45.5 millions, there was a 
decline of $12.5 millions in the value of the trade. The 
reason for this is a decline of more than 30 per cent in 
exports to the United Kingdom which is the Colony’s main 
market; this being brought about by a particularly heavy 
carry over from 1956 in winter footwear. There were 
signs towards the end of the year that there was also going 
to be a substantial carry over of summer types from 1957 
into 1958. A contributory factor in the decline in sales 
to the United Kingdom has also been the competition from 
Czechoslovakian products in this market and a fairly 
strenuous price war has been going on with the result that 
there has been a continuous drop in prices since 1955. It 
is noteworthy that these falling prices in earlier years were 
mainly due to competition between Hongkong shippers but 
that, during the last year, the principal factor was outside 
competition. There was some improvement in the level of 
shipments to Canada, although it is to be noted that the 
Canadian Tariff Board is examining representations from 
Canadian manufacturers for an increase in the tariff rate 
against Hongkong shoes. In this connection, the Chamber, 
in co-operation with the Exporters’ Association of Hong- 
kong and with the assistance of the Department of Com- 
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Highest and 
were: 
581% and 578%. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
& GOLD MARKETS 


U.S.$ Trading totals 

7.7. TT: Notes Notes forward US$1,830,000; 
May High Low High Low S S$ uy : ? 
26 Holiday tor 
27 $581 58056 57934 578% git Cheikh SEC LERy 
28 581 58015 579% 5787 5 
29 58045 5794 579% 578%, tors provided steady demand. 
30 58045 57934 578% 57845 
31 58015 580 578% 578% = normal 
D.D. rates: High 579% Low 578%. agents bought some cash notes. 


lowest rates 
T.T., 582% and 579%; Notes, 


last week: 
US$3,410,000; Notes cash US$320,000, 


000. ‘The market was quiet and easy. 
importers as well as exchange opera- 


from South East Asia ports remained 
In the Notes market, Peking 
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merce and Industry, has submitted strong representations 
to the Board against such an increase and there are grounds 
for hoping that Hongkong’s goods will be favourably con- 
sidered early in the new year. There was also a higher 
level of shipments to various African countries and book- 
ings for the summer trade to West Germany and the Nether- 
lands show promise of good business being done in these 
areas during 1958. Efforts to get into the American mar- 
ket have, so far, not met with much success and it has been 
found that the Colony’s products have been unable to make 
progress against competition from Japanese goods. Ex- 
porters feel that quality and styles will have to be substan- 
tially improved before this market can be properly deve- 
loped. 
RATTANWARE 


Shippers of rattan furniture, despite the fact that ex- 
ports during the year jumped by $3 millions over 1956 
figures, do not regard it as having been a particularly satis- 
factory year. The increase was entirely to the North 
American market and, it is felt, was largely due to ac- 
celerated shipment of orders despatched in a hurry to avoid 
the increase in freight costs which was brought about by 
the adoption of the new overall measurement for freight 
purposes. This, although the freight rates have been re- 
duced from US$15.00 to US$13.50 per 40 cubic feet, has 
resulted in an increase of as much as over 100 per cent 
in the freight element of the c.if. cost of tub chairs, which 
are the chief item in this trade. An additional depressing fea- 
ture of the trade is the increase in overland rail freight 
in the U.S.A., which will bring the delivered cost of furni- 
ture even higher and further discourage buyers. Supplies 
of raw material have been steady and shippers from Indo- 
nesia, the chief source of supply, have been maintaining 
a good supply at steady prices to the Hongkong market, 
There is little difficulty in obtaining labour for this trade, 
as it is one in which there are large numbers of cottage 
workers, particularly in the squatter areas. The “season” 
for rattan furniture is between September and March and, 
normally, during this period, wages in the trade rise up to 
one per cent. However, with the gloomy prospects which 
most manufacturers have, wages this year have remained 
steady during the busy season. So far as baskets are con- 
cerned, Hongkong rattan products have been faced with 
strong competition in the American market by Japanese 
willow baskets, which have a substantially lower rate of 
duty besides having the advantage of lower freight rates 
for ocean freights. Shippers, who all regard trade with 
the U.S.A. as the ruling factor in this industry, feel that, 
unless the ocean freight position improves radically during 
the coming year, it is likely to be a very poor season in- 
deed. 


COMMERCE 


est for change over favoured sellers 
and aggregated HK$3.60 per US$1 900. 
Speculative positions averaged USs1% 
million per day. In the D.D. sector, 
market was quiet. 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.765—1.76, Japan 
0.0144—0.01425, Malaya 1.873, South 
Vietnam 0.0704—0.0699, Laos 0.05, 
Cambodia 0.0835, Thailand 0.271—0.27, 
Indonesia 0.084—0.083. Sales: Pesos 
220,000, Yen 62 million, Malayan $220,- 


in May 


Ais he 
D.D. US$280,- 
general and gold 


Funds 


Inter- 
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000, Piastre 6 million, Kip 4 million, 
Rial 4 million, Baht 2 million, Rupiah 
100,000. Chinese Exchange: People’s 
Yuan remained officially at 6.839 per 
Pound Sterling, 0.427 per HK$, 0.805 
per Malayan $, 0.514 per Indian or 
Pakistan Rupee, 0.585 per Swiss Franc, 


and 2.845 per US$. On the local 
market cash notes however were 
quoted only $1.27—0.88 per Yuan. 
Taiwan Dollar, cash notes, quoted 


$0.185—0.134 per Dollar; remittances, 
0.133—0.1325. 

Bank Notes: Highest and lowest 
rates per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 16.10—16.08, Scotland 14.00, 
Treland 138.50, Australia 12.43, New 
Zealand 14.42—14.40, Egypt 10.05, 
East Africa 15.10—15.00, South Africa 
15.83—15.80, West Africa 13.00, Jamai- 
ca 13.50, Gibraltar 13.50, Malta 12.50, 
Cyprus 12.50, Fiji 10.00, India 1.1773 
—1.1772, Pakistan 0.805, Ceylon 0.94, 
Burma 0.52, Malaya 1.847—1.832, 
Canada 5.96—5.935, Cuba 5.00, Argen- 
tina 0.125, Brazil 0.052, Peru 0.24, 
Mexico 0.40, Philippines 1.8125— 
1.8075, Switzerland 1.34—1.33, West 
Germany 1.36—1.35, Italy 0.0092, 
Belgium 0.104, Sweden 1.02, Norway 
0.72, Denmark 0.77, Netherlands 1.45, 
France 0.0122—0.01195, South Vietnam 
0.0725—0.07175, Laos 0.0515—0.05, 
Cambodia 0.084—0.083, New Guinea 
1.00, Indonesia 0.0885—0.085, Thailand 
0.266—0.261, Macao 1.005—1.008, 
Japan 0.014475—0.0144. 


Gold Market 


May High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
26 Ho; } 1).d ay: 
27 $2527 25256 26314 High 
28 2527¢ 25242 
29 25234 25244 
30 25242 25244 Low 26214 
31 25242 25244 


Opening and closing prices were 252% 
and 252%; highest and lowest, 252% 
and 252%. Highest and lowest in May 
were 253% and 252%. The market 
last week was very quiet. Interest 
favoured sellers and aggregated 40 HK 
Cents per 10 taels of .945 fine. Trad- 
ings averaged 4,700 taels per day and 
amounted to 23,500 taels for the week, 
in which 5,910 taels were cash dealings 
(880 taels listed and 5,100 taels ar- 
ranged). Speculative positions averaged 
5,500 taels per day. Imports from 
Macao totalled 7,000 taels. One ship- 
ment of 32,000 fine ounces reached 
Macao during ‘the week. Exports 
amounted to 7,500 taels (5,500 taels to 
Singapore, 1,000 taels to Rangoon, and 
1,000 taels to India). Differences paid 
for local and Macao .99 fine were 
HK$12.10 and 11.50—11.20 respectively 
per tael of .945 fine. Cross rates were 
US$38.03—38.01 per fine ounce; 24,000 
fine ounces were contracted at US$38.02 
cif Macao. US double eagle old and 
new coins quoted $269 and 234 respec- 
tively per coin; English Sovereigns $59 
per coin; Mexican gold coins $275 per 
coin. Silver Market: 500 taels of bar 
silver traded at $5.60 per tael, and 400 
dollar coins at $38.62—3.61 per coin. 
Twenty-cent silver coins quoted $2.79 
—2.78 per five coins. q 


HONGKONG STOCKS 
AND SHARES 


The market opened firm last week 
after Whit Monday but price advances, 
which had been re-stimulated the pre- 
vious Friday by a half per cent reduc- 
tion of interest rates, were checked. 
The volume of business during the 
week also dropped particularly on 
Wednesday and Friday. A few shares 
closed lower than the previous week 
but the majority remained steady to 
firm and several popular counters even 
registered gains on the week; fluctua- 
tions however were small. 

The bullish trend was shortlived 
because the drop of % per cent in 
interest rates was not followed by any 
relaxation on credit control. Leading 
banks had adequate cash on hand but 
they were still restricting overdrafts 
to a minimum. Chinese banks and 
money lenders did not reduce their 
interest rates although money was 
easy in the market. 

The undertone of the market at the 
close was firm because there were more 
buyers than sellers. Trading volume 
remained small however chiefly because 
buyers were cautious. Turnovers 
were: Tuesday $913,000; Wednesday 
$379.000; Thursday $741,000; Friday 
$500,000. 

Dividends—The Sungala Rubber Es- 
tate will pay a final dividend of 15 
cents, making 23 cents per share free 
of tax, for thé year ended March 1958. 
Nanyang Cotton Mill will pay a final 
dividend of 60 cents for the year 1957. 
The China Underwriters will pay a 
dividend of 55 cents for 1957. 

Yangtsze Finance announced that on 
May 29, 1958 the shares had, a statis- 
tical value of $7.86. 


CLOSING RATES ON 30/5/58 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


342% Loan (1934 & 1940), 87 b. 
312% Loan (1948), 82 b. 
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Banks 
HK. & S. Bank, 755 b; 76242 s; 760 sa. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £43 nom. 
Bank of East Asia, 274 b. 
Insurances 


Union Ins., 70 b; 72 Ss; 7042 sa. 

Lombard Ins., Ex. Div., 29 nom. 

China Underwriters, 7 b. 
Investment Companies 


Allied Investors, 4.45 b; 4%2 s; 4.425 sa. 


Yangtsze Finance, 5.35 b. 
HK. & FE. Invest., 10.20 nom. 
Shipping 


Douglas, 420 nom. 
Indo-China (Pref.), 13 nom. 

Indo-China (Def.), 2812 nom. 
U. Waterboat, 18.90 b. 

Asia Nav., 1.275 b. 
Wheelock, 6.05 b; 


6.15 s; 6.10 sa. 


Docks, Wharves & Godowns 


H.K. & K. Wharf, 104 nom. 

Sh. Hongkew Wharf, 1.20 nom. 
H.K. Dock, 4142 s:; 41 Sa. 

China Provident, 1142 b; 11.60 s. 
S’hai Dockyards, 90c nom. 


Mining 


Raub Mines, 242 nom. 
H.K. Mines, 2c nom, 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 


H. & S. Hotels, 19.40 b; 1942 s; 19.40 sa. 
H.K. Land, 3334 b; 33 s. 

A/Fr. Land, 35¢ nom. 

S’hai Land, 70c s. 

Humphreys, 15.10 b; 15.40 s. 

H.K. Realty, 1.55 b; 1.60 s. 

Chinese Estates, 360 nom. 


Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, 25.10 b; 25.30 s. 

Peak Trams (F. Paid), 73 nom. 

Peak Trams (P. Paid), 36 nom. 

Star Ferry, 110 b. 

Yaumati Ferry, 95 b. 

China Light, 17.40 b; 17% s; 17.40 sa. 
H.K. Electric, 27.10 b; 27.30 s; 27.20 sa. 
Macao Electric, 10.60 s. 

Sandakan Light, 742 nom. 

H.K. Telephone, 26.20 b; 26.40 s; 26.30 sa. 
Shanghai Gas, 1 nom. 


Industrials 


G. I. Cement, 22/21.90 sa. 
H.K. Rope, 1332 nom. 

Metal Industries, 1.10 nom. 
Amoy Canning (HK), 37 b. 


Esti- 
mated 

Share May 23 Last Week's Rate Up & Down Dividend Yield 
Highest Lowest Closing (%) 

HK Bank -______ 765 787.50 760b 760 —$5 $42 5.53 
Union: “Ing® 2-22 71 70.50 70 70,50 —50c $3.40 4.82 
Lombard ~ (222.5 29b _- — 29n quiet $2 6.90 
Wheelock ______ 6.15 6,15 6.05 6.05 —10c 75¢ 12.40 
HK Wharf ____ 104 106s 101b 104n quiet $9 8.65 
HE Dock “= 41 41.25 41 41 steady $2 4.88 
Provident ______ 11.50 11.60s 11.50 11.50b steady $1 8.70 
32.75 33 32.75 32.75 firm $2.40 7.33 

1.575 1.60s 1.575 1.60s firm 15¢ 9.38 

19.10 19.50 19.10 19.40 +30¢ $1.50 7.73 

25.10 25.20 25 25.20 +10¢ $1.90 7.54 

Star Ferry Bane 113 1l4s 110b 113n steady $9 7.96 
Yaumati 95.50 95.50 95b 95b —50c $7.50 7.89 
Light bes. 17.60 17.50 17.40 17.40 —20¢ $1.10 6.32 
Hlectrie’ —s22.- 27.10 27.20 27 27.20 +10¢ $1.90 6.99 
Telephone 26.50 26.40 26,30 26.30 —20c $1.50 5.70 
Cement® 2.2255: 22 22.20 22 22 steady $3 13.64 
Dairy Farm na 16.50 16.60 16.40 16.60 +10¢ $1.80 10.84 
Watson lls ll 10.80 11 steady $1 9.09 
Yangtsze 5.40n. 5.40n 5.30b 5,40n quiet 65c 12.04 
Allied Inv 4.30s 4.425 4.30 4.425 +1242¢ 25c 5.65 
HK & FE Inv - 10.20n. — _— 10.20n quiet 80c 7.84 
Amal Rubber -_-_ 1,375 1.375 1.35 1.375 steady 20c 14.55 
Textiles "S—ae=. 4.65 4.65 4.575 4.575 —20 60c 13.11 
Nanyang -_---_ 8.45b 8.60 8.50 8.50 +5e $1.10 12.94 


' 
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Stores 


Dairy Farm, 1612 b; 16.70 s; 
Watson, 10.90 b; 11.10 s. 

L. Crawford, 16.30 b; 16.60 s. 
Cald. Macg. (Ord.), 29.80 nom. 
Sincere, 3.60 nom. 

China Emporium, 9 nom. 

Sun Co., Ltd., 1 b. 

Kwong Sang Hong, 157 sa. 
Wing On (HK), 75 b. 


1642 sa. 


Miscellaneous 


China Entertainment, 20.80 nom. 
International Films, 30c nom. 
H.K. Construction, 5.86 nom. 
Vibro Piling, 14.60 b. 

Marsman Investments, 6/- nom. 
Marsman (H.K.), 30c nom. 


Cottons 


Ewo, 85c nom. 
Textile Corp., 4.525 b. 
Nanyang Mill, 8.40 b; 8%% sa. 


Rubber Companies 


Amal. Rubber, 1.375 b; 1.40 s. 
Ayer Tawah, 1.80 b. 


Java-Consolidated Estates, 15c¢ b. 
Langkat, 1144 nom. 

Rubber Trust, 114 b. 

Shanghai Kelantan, 65c nom. 


Shanghai Sumatra, 2 nom. 
Sungala, 134 b; 1.925 s. 


TRADE REPORTS 


Hongkong’s entrepot trade remained 
quiet last week. Orders from UK,_ 
Europe and Japan for produce covered 
only insignificant quantities of a few 
popular items while demand from SE 
Asia for metals, paper, pharmaceuticals 
and other supplies did not improve. 
Local demand for factory items, con- 
struction materials, cotton textiles, rice, 
sugar and other consumer goods how- 
ever continued steady and exports of 
Hongkong manufactured textiles, metal- 
ware and other products to SE Asia, 
US and HK were maintained at a 
normal level. 


Trade with China—Supply of beans, 
oilseeds, oils and other popular produce 
was still restricted to small lots. On 
the other hand, consignments of food- 
stuffs, both fresh and processed, and 
light industrial products were kept at 
a very steady level. Chinese electric 
appliances, industrial chemicals, paper, 
stationery, cotton goods and knitwear 
are flooding the local market and pro- 
viding s-rong competition to similar 
local and Japanese products. 

Trade with Japan—Imports of paper, 
cement, cotton textiles, rayon products, 
china, toys, electric appliances, fruits, 
provisions and sundries amounted to 
6,000 tons. Reexports of these items 
declined recently but local consumption 


was kept at a normal level. Demand 
from Japan for produce improved 
slightly but inadequate supply here 


handicapped the volume of business. 
Exports amounting to only about 1,000 
tons consisted chiefly of scrap metals, 
iron ore and produce. 


Trade with UK—Local textile manu- 
facturers reported that there had been 
a slight. drop in the number of orders 
from UK for cotton piecegoods recently. 
The decline in exports affected chiefly 
small factories; most large firms 


managed to retain regular demand from 
their well-established connections in UK. 


Trade with Europe—Cargo move- 
ments between Hongkong and European 
ports slowed down; imports of textiles, 
paper, metals, wines, cosmetics, auto- 
mobiles amounted to only about 1,000 
tons while exports of rosin, ginger, 
plastics, _enamelware, rubber shoes, 
shirts and other cotton goods totalled 


only about 500 tons. Trade with 
France was particularly quiet. West 
Germany maintained an _ average 


monthly purchase of $5 million from 
here; HK in return bought $14 million 
worth of German supplies. Imports 
of watches and movements’ from 
Switzerland remained at about $12 mil- 
lion every month, slightly lower than 
the 1957 record. Imports of paper 
from Italy, Sweden and Norway de- 
clined this year. 


Trade with US—Exports amounting 
to about 3,000 tons consisted mostly 
of Hongkong manufactured  rattan- 
ware, firecrackers, plastics, cotton tex- 
tiles, rubber shoes, hardwood  furni- 
ture, frozen prawns, gloves and gar- 


ments. Imports of factory supplies, 
consumer goods and machinery’ and 
equipment remained on a _ weekly 


average of about 1,500 tons. 


Trade with Thailand—Imports of rice 
from Thailand continued heavy  al- 
though the quantity declined from the 


early-May record. Demand from 
Bangkok for metals, pharmaceuticals, 
cotton yarn, metalware and _ other 


HK manufactures remained keen but 
interest was centred on a few items 
and quantities involved were small. 


Trade with Indonesia—Dealers here 
sent about 500 tons of cotton piece- 
goods, yarn, salt fish and other sup- 
plies to Djakarta after importers there 
established L/Cs to cover these out- 
standing shipments. Local spinners 
also resumed talks with Djakarta au- 
thorities regarding the processing of 
US-aid cotton for Indonesia. 


Trade with Malaya—Shipments of 
metalware, plastics, rubber shoes, 
paints, knitwear, cosmetics, canned 
food, wheat flour, joss sticks and other 
consumer goods to Singapore and 
Malaya reactivated because  tranship- 
ments of these items from there to In- 
donesia improved. There were how- 
ever no orders for cotton cloth because 
Singapore and Malaya recently bought 
large quantities of Japanese and Chin- 
ese cotton piecegoods direct from these 
countries at prices much cheaper than 
Hongkong manufacturers could offer. 


Trade with the Philippines—Manila 
granted more imports of hurricane lan- 
terns, watch cases, tooth brushes, 
metals, red beans and cotton yarn from 
Hongkong. Quantities involved how- 
ever were limited to small lots. 


Trade with Korea—Seoul bought 
only insignificant quantities of paper, 
sulfa, drugs, rayon yarn, milk and other 
essentials from here. Purchase of 
woollen yarn from here was suspended 
on account of import restrictions there. 
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Trade with Taiwan—Taipei import- 
ers were interested in a selective num- 
ber of pharmaceuticals and _ metals; 
most enquiries however did not mate- 
rialize into actual business because 
buying offers were too low. Exporters 
there on the other hand kept consign- 
ments of live hogs, sugar, starch, gin- 
ger, fruits, tea, citronella oil, camphor 
products and feather at a very steady 
weekly level of about 500 tons. 


Trade with Cambodia—Cargo move- 
ments between Hongkong and Phnom- 
penh dwindled. Consignments of rice 
to the local market were suspended on 
account of curtailed supply. Ship- 
ments from here to Cambodia were 
handicapped by Phnompenh’s suspen- 
sion of imports financed from self- 
provided foreign exchange. 


Trade with Laos—vVientiane bought 
small lots of detergents, iron pipes and 
construction materials from here. 
These purchases were made to meet 
urgent demand in Laos. 


Trade with Burma—Rangoon invited 
tenders from local spinners for the 
supply of 4,000 bales of cotton yarn. 
Trade with Burma was otherwise quiet. 
Authorities there restricted imports to 
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purehases from manufacturing coun- 
tries whenever possible. 

Trade with Africa—The Union of 


South Africa curtailed purchases from 
here to essentials only due to the lack 
of adequate import funds there. Ex- 
ports to French West Africa also de- 
clined because authorities there recent- 
ly cut non-essential imports on account 
of the shortage of foreign exchange. 


Trade with North Borneo—Exports 
to North Borneo improved possibly due 
to the reactivated reexports of cotton 
goods, foodstuffs and sundries from 
there to Indonesia and other markets. 
North Borneo also bought substantial 
quantities of cement and other con- 
struction materials from here on ac- 
count of the construction boom there. 
Shipments of rubber, teak, firewood 
and coconut oil to the local market 
remained on the weekly average of 
about 2,000 tons. 


* * * * 


Produce—The market was kept ac- 
tive by enquiries from Japan, Europe, 
Australia and other sources for a 
selective number of items including 
maize, sésame, cassia, aniseed oil, citro- 
nella oil, woodoil, rosin, ginger, peas, 
beans, turpentine and galangal. The 
turnover however was small because 
dealers here still could not get ade- 
quate supply from China. Imports of 
beans and other produce from SE Asia 
also declined because cost had gone up 
after Japan’s direct purchases from 
these countries. China has not com- 
pletely cut off the supply of various 
popular items but quotations to the 
local market are usually much higher 
than direct offers to Japan, Europe 
and other buyers. Only in the cases 
of citronella oil, camphor products and 


menthol crystal, are offers from Shang- 
hai and Canton attractive because 
Chinese prodycts are competing with 
Taiwan goods on the local market. 


Metals—Structural steels and fac- 
tory items retained strong local demand 


in spite of the bad weather. Demand 
from Thailand, Taiwan, China, Laos, 
Philippines were selective, covering 


structural steels, iron pipe, steel wire 
rope, steel plate and zine sheets; quan- 
tities booked were limited to small lots 
and low buying offers also restricted 
the volume of business. Prices here 
remained firm particularly towards 
weekend when indents from US ad- 
vanced and cost of replenishments from 
Japan, UK and Europe remained firm. 


Paper—The market- was kept active 
chiefly by local demand for newsprint 
in ream, woodfree, sulphite, kraft, 
tissue, bond, cellophane, glassine and 
straw board. Exports were quiet; only 
Korea bought some cellophane and In- 
donesia enquired for tissue. 


Industrial Chemicals—The market 
was sluggish. Prices for Chinese pro- 
ducts (sodium bicarbonate, sodium 
nitrate, caustic soda, lithopone, glyce- 
rine) were weak. On the other hand, 
shellac remained firm on dwindled 
stock and gum arabic improved on 
advanced cost. 


Pharmaceuticals—Exports to Korea, 
Taiwan, China, Thailand, Malaya and 
Singapore improved but interest was 
still centred on a few items only (sulfa 
drugs, saccharine, DDT, lysol solution, 
vitamin Bl) and the volume of these 
purchases was restricted by limited 
supply here. 


Cotton Yarn—Hongkong yarn firm- 
ed on renewed demar.d from Indonesia, 
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Thailand and Philippines. Burma also 
invited local spinners to bid for the 
supply of 4,000 bales of cotton yarn. 
Imported brands were quiet but prices 
also steady because supply from 
Pakistan was not heavy and cost of 
Japanese yarn was firm. 


Cotton Piecegoods—Japanese grey 
sheeting retained steady local demand; 
prices were steady on account of firm 
indents. Hongkong grey was also firm 
but Chinese brands were sluggish be- 


cause supply exceeded demand. 
China’s increased direct supply of 
cotton to SE Asia will further dis- 


courage local dealers from booking this 
item from China. 


Rice—The market was firm because 
Bangkok quotations were bullish and 
imports from Cambodia suspended. On 
the other hand, imports from Thailand . 
remained heavy although the volume 
was not as large as during the previous 
weeks. Imports from China remained 
normal. 


Wheat Flour—Heavy supply, weak 
local demand, quiet exports and lower 
Australian indents depressed the mar- 
ket; both local products and imported 
brands registered further price drops. 


Sugar—Better local demand kept the 
market steady. Imports from Taiwan 
were not as heavy as during the pre- 
vious weeks and indents from Taipei 
did not drop as anticipated earlier. 
Supply of granulated sugar from Can- 
ton remained on a restrained scale. 


Cement—Better demand from Singa- 
pore, Malaya and North Borneo plus 
steady local consumption kept prices 
for HK and Japanese products steady 
in spite of the $5 drop in indents from 
Canton. 


HONGKONG PUBLIC COMPANY MEETINGS 


DAIRY FARM, ICE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


The Chairman, Mr. S. N. Chau, stated: 1957 was a 
very satisfactory year and ~but. for the serious outbreak 
of foot and mouth disease in our herd in the early part 
of December the results would have been even better. 
The disease has now run its course and the farm is com- 
pletely clear. All milk from infected cows was destroyed, 
and the losses in cattle through the disease were, fortunate- 
ly, relatively small, only 26 having died or having had to 
be destroyed. The possible after-effects of foot and mouth 
disease are difficult to assess but at this date a number of 
cows are producing less milk than normal output. Further- 
more the possible adverse effects on our breeding programme 
are not yet fully known. These factors may compel us 
to consider importing’ some new stock later in the year. 


The demand for fresh milk and recombined Blue Seal 
milk was as strong as& ever, and ice cream sales reached a 
new record total. The turnover of our retail Shops and 
restaurants increased but the tendency toward lower profit 
margins in this section of our business continued to affect 
trading results. The lease of the Gloucester Lounge was 
renewed for a further period of five years from July 1, 


1957. The new rental, though a reasonable one for this 
location, is considerably higher than the previous rental and 
to cover it this restaurant will have to maintain a high 
turnover. Sales of frozen meat were brisk during the 
first six months of the year, but very large quantities of 
live cattle and pigs were imported during the second half 
of the year and thereby considerably curtailed the demand 
for frozen meat. The abandonment by Govermment of the 
import quota control on frozen meat with effect from July 1, 
1957 resulted in a considerable increase in the number of 
concerns importing this commodity. Our cold stores were 
full most of the time and our ice sales once more reached 
record figures. 

In 1955 a sale and purchase agreement was concluded 
with Henry Fok. Estates Ltd. for the development of our 
property at 74/76/78 Nathan Road in Kowloon. The 
building erected on this property, Manson House, was not 
entirely completed during 1957. The basement and those 
portions of the ground and first floors of the new building 
covered .by the agreement had, however, been completed 
and handed over to the Company for occupation by early 
January 1958. The deed assigning the property to Henry 
Fok Estates Ltd. was therefore executed on January 10, 
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1958. By the terms of the sale and purchase agreement 
Henry Fok Estates Ltd. acquired the site for $900,000 and 
we leased the basement and the major part of the ground 
and first floors on very favourable terms for the duration 
of the Crown Lease which expires in 2038. The remainder 
of the ground and first floor areas has been rented by us 
at commercial rates to provide for the possible future ex- 
pansion of our business. In the meantime this section has 
been sub-let to the Shui Hing Co., Ltd. as a department 
store. Our new retail store on the ground floor was opened 
on October 2, 195%. It is operated as a self-service store 
although provision is made in a separate section of the 
premises for sales on a credit basis and with delivery, if 
required, at the slightly higher prices which apply in our 
other stores for such sales. On January 8, 1958 our new 
restaurant on the first floor, the Golden Phoenix, was 
opened. - This seats approximately 200 people, and facili- 
ties have been provided for dancing in the evenings. 

Plans for development at Aberdeen progressed more 
slowly than we had hoped but towards the end of.the year 
Government gazetted its proposals to grant certain exten- 
sions to our property there as well as to Aberdeen Per- 
manent Pier No. 1 which we purchased in the previous year. 
These extensions have now been approved and we expect 
to finalise matters with Government in the near future. 
Enquiries for ice plant with a capacity of up to 60 tons 
per day have already been made to prospective manufac- 
turers and building work is expected to commence shortly. 
This increased production now planned at Aberdeen will 
further strengthen the Compeny’s position in the ice busi- 
ness. ‘The premises at 44 Yee Wo Street, which we have 
leased for many years, came on the market during the 
year and were purchased by us at a total cost of $132,283. 
This property is on a well located site, measuring 1,091 
square feet and comprises a four-storey building, on the 
ground floor of which we operate a retail store, while the 
upper floors are used as staff quarters. 

During the year there has been a considerable increase 
in our exports of quick frozen fish as well as in the pro- 
cessing and quick freezing of prawns for export by other 
local concerns. We are considering plans for the expan- 
sion of our existing quick freezing facilities, which are 
rapidly becoming inadequate for the increasing ‘volume of 
business. A great deal of consideration has been given 
during the year to the question of the repair and/or re- 
construction of the older portions of our East Point pro- 
perty. This is a very complex problem because of the 
necessity for ensuring that we shall be able to maintain our 
operations at their fullest capacity throughout any rebuild- 
ing that may be necessary. The study of this problem is 
net yet complete but has progressed to the point where 
it now seems that a suitable programme can be decided 
upon in the fairly near future, and meanwhile such work 
as is immediately necessary has been or is being carried 
out. In view of the progress being made in the construc- 
tion of the new airport at Kai Tak, it will shortly be neces- 
sary for us to construct a permanent building within the 
airport perimeter in which to house our aircraft catering 
operations. These are, at present, housed in a temporary 
building nearby which was erected in November 1955 to 
enable us to continue to give this service to aircraft pending 
the allocation to us of a permanent site. 

The Working Profits for the year, $5,814,585, were 
over $827,000 higher than in 1956. Owing to the number 
of additions to capital assets during both 1956 and 1957; 
the aggregate amount charged to the Profit and Loss Ac- 
count for the year in respect of Depreciation was con- 
siderably higher than in 1956. Nevertheless the Net Profit 
for the year, at $4,696,948, was nearly $647,000 greater 
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than for the previous year. In view of this increase in Net 
Profit, we will pay a final dividend of $1.25 per share in 
addition to the interim dividend of 55 cents per share de- 
clared payable on October 16, last, making a total dividend 
of $1.80 per share for the year. Other appropriations are 
a transfer of $500,000 to the General Reserve and an 
addition of $379,088.70 to the Provision for Staff Retire- 
ment and Superannuation Schemes. The Profit and Loss 
Account includes a charge of $118,406 to provide a bonus 
to staff. In the Balance Sheet, the main items which have 
accounted for the increase in Fixed Assets are the purchase 
of the 44 Yee Wo Street property, new East Point: Dairy 
and Cold Storage Plant and Machinery, new Kowloon ice 
plant equipment, and the cost of fitting-out the Company’s 
Manson House premises. The value of Stocks on Hand, 
together with Goods in Transit, is some $1,515,000 higher 
than at the end of 1956. The main increases are in stocks 
of frozen meats and of dairy stores. All stocks at the end 
of the year were conservatively valued and comprise fully 
marketable goods and stores in good condition. Sundry 
Debtors and Debit Balances are at a normal level. The 
Reserve for Bad Debts, unchanged at the figure of $75,000, 
is considered ample to cover any debts which may presently 
be thought doubtful. Under the heading Capital and Re- 
serves in the Balance Sheet, there is an increase in the 
Cattle Reserve of $140,000 in view of the possible effects 
on the recent outbreak of foot and mouth disease. 


HONGKONG & CHINA GAS CO. 


Mr G. E. Marden, Chairman, reported that the com- 
pany made a profit of $1,883,224 for the year 1957.. A 
dividend of $2.50 per share was. announced: The Chair- 
man also stated: During the year we decided to abandon 
production at West Point and to increase capacity accord- 
ingly at Mataukok. The adoption of this course rendered 
necessary the provision of cross-harbour mains which were 
successfully laid in March last. The crossing route from 
Hunghom to Kellett Island was selected as comprising a 
shorter underwater length, and, despite the greater overall 
distance from Mataukok, a reduction in cost. We hope 
that gas will be passing through the new pipes by the autumn 
of this year. Present plans allow for ultimate development 
to deliver seyen to eight million cubic feet a day, against 
our largest daily recorded delivery to date of 2% million 
cubic feet. The present gas making plant at the Matankok 
works, capable in its final stages of the production of three 
million cubic feet of coal gas per day, will be reinforced by 
‘Segas’ Catalytic oil gas units with an immediate capacity 
of 1% million cubic feet a day, which will be in operation 
by the middle of next year. Other units can be added as 
lead increases. 


Last year I referred to a type of mainland .coal which 
had been giving good results and we: have continued ‘with 
its use. Although the cost.is still high in comparison with 
the quality, used over the previous-two years we have been 
able to negotiate a certain reduction, but in order to vary 
our sources of supply a shipment of Indian coal was: im- 
ported during the year. Despite its higher cost we would 
prefer to continue using mainland coal, but there has un- 
fortunately been a. certain falling off in its quality in re- 
cent months. If this continues some of the advantages 
of its suitability will be offset by its price and we shall be 
forced to Took elsewhere. Members will realise that coal 
is the largest single item in the cost of making our gas 
and will continue to occupy this role until our new oil gas 
plants come into operation. The sale or use of residuals, 
principally from the carbonisation of coal, has an ini- 
portant bearing om prices’and qualities and these factors 
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need constant and careful co-ordination. Tar sales in- 
creased from $90,000 in 1956 to nearly $300,000 during 
the year, but the coke contractor found difficulty in dis- 
posing of stocks and as a-result.his contract was terminated 
after the close of the year and we are now making direct 
sales to dealers and consumers. This departure from tradi- 
tion has, not been viewed favourably by the local dealers 
and some additional responsibility has been thrown on the 
shoylders of our staff, but we are satisfied that the ultimate 
consumer will benefit greatly from our new method of dis- 
posal and we intend to persevere with it. The situation 
has been rendered more difficult by the import of quanti- 
ties of gas coke from Shanghai, the competition seriously 
affecting our own coke sales over the period. 

Nine point two miles of new mains were laid and 1.83 
miles renewed or enlarged whilst extension of mains con- 
tinued in the North Point area. Further plans for exten- 
sion of services both in the Island and in Kowloon are under 
active consideration. The new gas holder at Mataukok, with 
a capacity of 450,000 cubic feet, has been brought into use, 
whilst the small one formerly at Jordan Road is in course 
of re-erection at Kennedy Town. A natural corollary of 
our new system of concentrating manufacture at Kowloon 
will be the provision of further holder capacity on the Island. 
Some previously anticipated modification of our peak loads 
was duly observed when the improved hours of water supply 
became effective and it is hoped this may continue. 

Last year sales during the first quarter showed an in- 
crease over the corresponding.-period of the previous year 
of 11.3 per cent. The overall increase for the whole of 
the year was 10.2 per cent and the figures for the first 
quarter of this year show an improvement of 6.5 per cent 
over the corresponding period for last year. These can be 
considered satisfactory in view of the weather having been 
comparatively unfavourable to gas consumption during the 
winter months. An increasing range of gas appliances has 
been made available on simple hire and hire purchase terms 
to consumers in recent months. 

Last year the London office arrangements entered into 
by an earlier Board were unsatisfactory. A new agreement 
negotiated with the Colombo Gas Company can now be 
considered as entirely satisfactory. The closing of West 
Point will deprive us of our principal Administrative Offices 
and it is intended to utilise part of the site in Wanchai at 
present occupied as a storage space adjoining the gas holder 
for a Head Office and Distribution Department building. 

Turning to the accounts the value of land is reduced 
by 3 small amount due mainly to the disposal of the Ken- 
nedy ‘Town Bungalow site. Buildings, plant and equipment 
have been substantially added to as is the case for both 
mains and services. The increase in the value of meters 
and appliances on hire is a result of the extension of our 
services. The whole of the option subscription rights has 
been eliminated following the purchase of the remaining 50 
per cent as resolved at the extraordinary general meeting 
last year. A small amount of Debentures has been pur- 
chased for cancellation. The new issue of shares made 
since the end of the year was duly authorised by the Capital 
Issues Committee, who also gave permission for the borrow- 
ings from our bankers which are necessary to bridge the 
gap between the payment of our new development and 


equipment and the receipt of the proceeds from the sale of 
land. 


HONGKONG ROPE CO. 


Mr. E. G. Smith-Wright, Chairman of Hongkong Rope 
Manufacturing. Company Limited, reported: The results for 
the year ended December 31, 1957 are considerably better 
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than those for the previous year. This is due principally 
to an improvement in the position in Singapore, Since the 
financial year endeti this improved position has been more 
than maintained. Whilst this is encouraging as far as it 
goes it is to be feared that in the present depressed state of 
the freight market, with the consequent laying-up of a con- 
siderable number of ships and probably fewer vessels call- 
ing here during the current year, our Hongkong sales of 
rope must be expected to decline. To compensate for this 
we are concentrating on sales to overseas markets and have 
met with a certain degree of success in respect of sales 
to Karachi and elsewhere. Nevertheless, in view of the un- 
certain outlook for the immediate future it would not be 
prudent to pay a dividend. 


We continue to suffer from the discriminatory freight 
rates although we had a number of discussions with ship- 
ping agents concerned with the shipment of hemp from the 
Philippines, and had repeatedly pressed for a realistic ad- 
justment. in the rates of freight applicable to hemp. and 
finished rope respectively.. The question is, however, con- 
stantly in the minds of your Directors. In certain quarters 
in the Philippines our views have met with a considerable 
degree of sympathy, and within the last few months an 
approach was made for an unbiassed and thorough investi- 
gation of the position. It is too early to make any pre- 
diction regarding the outcome of this approach but we shall 
take every possible opportunity of following it up. 


Hemp prices remained reasonably steady last year and 
for a number of months we had the advantage of a favour- 
able-rate of exchange for purchases of United States dollars. 
Against this, however, there has been a marked scarcity of 
supplies of certain grades of Abaca which normally con- 
stitute the bulk of our purchases. It has recently been 
difficult to obtain any offerings at all in these grades, and 
it is believed that the -reason for this is that growers and 
exporters do not consider it worthwhile offering at the pre- 
sent rather low levels. The profit on the year’s working 
in Singapore is HK$136,881 compared with a loss last year 
of HK$11,057. The profit in Hongkong is $192,107 com- 
pared with $135,939 for 1956, and after making the usual 
charges and allowing-depreciation of $99,084, profit for the 
year of $187,044 is carried to, the Profit and Loss Appro- 
priation Account accumulating a balance to be carried for- 
ward of $201,136. 


HK & KOWLOON WHARF 
AND GODOWN CO. 


Mr. H. D. M. Barton, Chairman, reported: 1957 was a 
successful year. Although the hope for improvement in 
our trade with the Mainland again failed to materialise, 
business in the port showed an improvement in the early 
months of the year and, while there was some falling off 
in the last quarter, the final results of our operations are 
the best. we have had for some years. The number o/ 
ocean-going vessels entering the port during 1957 showed 
an increase of some 15 per cent but the tonnage of cargo 
did not show a comparable increase. While the cargo dis- 
charged rose by four per cent, there was a decrease of 13 
per cent in the tonnage loaded and the combined total was 
down by two per cent compared with 1956. 


There was a further increase in the number of ocean 
going ships handled by us during 1957, the figures for the 
past three years being: 1955—1,137; 1956—1,299; 1957— 
1,487, Although there was a slight decrease in the cargo 
tonnage handled in the port, business at our wharves and 
in the stream, where oar lighter fleet was working to cap2- 
city throughout the year, was satisfactory. Storage business 
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showed an outstanding improvement, and for the greater 
part of the year our godowns and transit sheds were work- 
ing to capacity. 


During the year we added another five new lighters to 
our fleet, continuing our programme of fleet reconstruc- 
tion. In 1958 we plan to order five more lighters and a 
new launch. Last year, I stated that in view of the im- 
proved financial position and prospects of the Company, 
your Board hoped to be able to consider some develop- 
ment projects which had been deferred during the past few 
years. Plans have now been approved for the building 
of a new five-storeyed godown, fully equipped with modern 
cargo handling gear, on the site of our No. 25 Godown. 
The latter is of one sterey only and, when the new building 
is completed, the increase in storage capacity will enable 
us to pursue our plans for further development without 
reducing the facilities which are essential for our wharf and 
godown operations. A scheme for such further develop- 
ment is now under active consideration and will be carried 
out if our finances and business prospects should warrant 
it. 

The expansion in the volume of our business during 
1957 is reflected in the accounts. Surplus on Working 
shows a satisfactory increase of $1,707,300 as compared 
with 1956. Profit and Loss’ Account shows that the amount 
available for appropriation is $3,850,152. Following alloca- 
tions were recommended. A Dividend of $9 per Share, 
$1,620,000; a transfer to Fixed Assets Replacement Re- 
serve of $900,000; a transfer of Profits Tax Reserve 


of $392,289; leaving a Balance to Carry Forward 
of $937,862. Current Assets have increased by $2,433,- 
122 over the 1956 figure and the excess of these 


Assets over Current Liabilities and Reserve for Taxation 
has gone up by $1,606.184. Our staff quarters housed 
over 1,300 employees and dependants. At the medical clinic 
for the staff; 19,877 patients were treated during the year 
free of charge. 


This year I find it difficult to assess our prospects for 
1958. There has recently been a general slump in shipping 
business throughout the world and it is only to be expected 
that Hongkong will be affected and we may see a decline 
in port activities later in the year. But this Colony has a 
capacity for improvisation and enterprise in commerce and 
industry which will help it to weather any temporary re- 
cession. 


CHINA ENTERTAINMENT AND 
LAND INVESTMENT CO. 


The Chairman, Sir Shouson Chow, reported at the 
annual meeting that the company made a profit of $426,748 
for 1957 and he was confident that 1958 would be a better 
year. He said inter alia:. We have signed contracts with 
Paramount and Columbia. Receipts from Columbia ‘And 
God Created Woman” greatly exceeded our expectations. 
Columbia’s seven-oscar British film ‘‘Bridge On The River 
Kwai,” also smashed our turnover records. Paramount will 
be giving us their major production “The Ten Command- 
ments” and Arthur Rank’s Pinewood Studios’ “A Tale of 
Two Cities.” 


The rents of shops and offices in. the theatre building 
were much the same as the previous year, the small decrease 
in figures being higher assessment rates charged by the 
Government. We are considering to redevelop our valuable 
piece of préperty in town which is in the heart of the busi- 
ness section with a view to bringing in a much bigger income 
than at present. A dividend of 50 cents per share on the 
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paid-up capital and a bonus of $1 per share on ordinary 
shares were declared: 


CALDBECK, MACGREGOR & CO. 


Statement by the Chairman, Mr. J. F. Macgregor: 1957 
was another very good year in spite of the fact that our 
two subsidiary companies in East Africa, Jardin Ltd. and 
Crystal Springs Aerated Water Co., showed further losses. 
Jardin’s loss for the 12 months ended June 30, 1957 amount- 
ed to £5,750. This loss is caused by a general falling off in 
sales due to the trade depression which East Africa has 
been experiencing for some considerable time. There is a 
feeling of insecurity and lack of confidence in what the 
future has in store politically for Kenya and Tanganyika. 
The monthly returns since the beginning of this year how- 
ever show a definite improvement. Crystal Springs Aerated 
Water Co. showed a loss tor the year ended December 31, 
1957 of £7,581. This is entirely due to intense competition. 
I spent from June to August in Nairobi investigating the 
matter and to inaugurate drastic economies in overhead ex- 
penses. ‘These economies were duly enforced but their tull 
effect could not be telt until the end of October. Since 
then the returns have been more favourable. The Reserve 
against these two subsidiary companies’ investment and the 
investment in our Indonesian subsidiary company has been 
increased by a turther £20,000 to a total of £40,000. As 
our total investment in Indonesia today is only £6,000, this 
sum should be adequate. Caldbeck Macgregor (Java) Ltd. 
again made a jrofit for the year ended December 31, 1957 
of Rps. 33,223, which has increased the balance in Profit 
and Loss Appropriation Account to a total of Rps. 87,180. 
This money, however, is still “frozen” and we are as yet 
unable to bring any part of it into these Head Office Ac- 
counts, 


The picture as a whole is much more cheerful. Our 
business in the Far East has been uniformly successtul 
throughout the year and the results are very good. The 
net profit nas exceeded any previous year and our total 
Assets increasec during the year by nearly-£40,000 in spite 
of having been valued on a very conservative basis. We 
have also been able to fulfil the hope which we expressed 
last year of bringing our General Reserve up to the total 
otf our issued capital. In spite of these excellent results 
your wirectors still recommend the continuance cf a con- 
servative policy and no increase in the dividend and bonus. 
Their reason for this is the slight recession which has made 
itself apparent since the beginning of the year in all our 
markets and tne continued tightness of money generally. 
there is also the fall in the market values of many basic 
commodities such as rubber and tin. The Trading Profit 
for the year amounted to £124,079. To this has to be 
added Transfer Fees and Dividends on Investments, making 
a total of £131,370. After deducting the usual Head Office 
Expenses, Travelling Expenses, Directors’ Fees and General 
Manager’s Remuneration, the amount transferred to Profit 
and Loss Appropriation Account was £103,847, as compared 
with £97,945 in 1956. Directors recommend a dividend of 
3s. per share plus a bonus of 1s. per share; a bonus to 
branch managers and staff of £9,250 and to head office sta. 
of £750. In addition, Directors proposed that our General 
Reserve shall be increased by £33,000 bringing it up to 
£258,000. There is also an appropriation of £20,000 to 
our Subsidiary Companies Investments Reserve, bringing 
it up to a figure of £40,000, and an appropriation of £740 
to provision for contingencies to offset a similar sum paid 
out during the past year, thus keeping this provision at 
£10,000. After these appropriations have been made there 
will be a carry-forward to this year of £36,571. 
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INSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF CANTON 


Statement by the Chairman, Mr. J. F. Macgregor: The 
year 1957 continued the general pattern of the previous 
year in its difficulties for the insurance business particularly 
in the North American Continent, though there are signs 
that rate structures for certain classes of business there 
are undergoing some improvement which, given time, should 
prove beneficial. Unsettled political conditions in Indonesia 
call for special caution in the determination of underwriting 
policy, and the more restrictive currency controls introduced 
during the year to conserve the country’s dwindling foreign 
exchange, can only have the effect of limiting our accept- 
ance of liabilities and the size of our business at our 
Djakarta and Surabaja Branches. 


Marine underwriting was faced with several large 
casualties to modern vessels equipped with the latest naviga- 
tional aids and safety devices which again emphasizes the 
unpredictable character of the perils of the sea. The large 
fall in ship values consequent upon the poor state of the 
freight market is bound to have its effect on marine hull 
income. -Tankers of a capacity unthought of as being prac- 
ticable a few years ago are now operating and the high 
values involved produce new problems to underwriters. In 
the Marine Department, premium increased by £717,169 to 
£4,503,113 whilst claims paid during the year improved from 
77% of premium in 1956 to 75% of premium for the year 
under review. Intense world-wide competition for cargo 
business has kept marine rates at a low level, although in 
the Hull section there is a noticeable hardening of the 
attitude of underwriters. 


In the Fire Department, premium continues to expand 
although the margin of profit is less than for the previous 
year. We have not been involved in any major conflagra- 
tions, but the reduction in profit is attributable to adverse 
experience in North America to which reference is made 
above. The premium income in the Accident Department 
increased by over one million pounds during the year and 
now stands at £5,565,645. The ratio of claims and acquisi- 
tion costs to premium shows a reduction and although the 
burden of financing the increased premium reserve for un- 
expired risks is again very heavy, a profit of £35,850 is 
realised as against an underwriting loss of £189,442 in 1956. 

The Balance Sheets reflect the alteration in the capital 
structure of the society approved at the annual meeting 
last year when it was resolved to replace each of the former 
£10 shares by ten £1 shares. Although for the third succes- 
sive year there was depreciation in many stock exchange 
securities, particularly in United Kingdom Government 
securities, the market value of our assets at the end of 
1957 remains substantially in excess of the figure at which 
they stand in the Balance Sheets. 

Report of the Directors: In the Marine Department, 
the net premiums for the year amounted to £4,303,113. 
After releasing £100,000 to Profit and Loss Account the 
Marine Fund stands at £5,957,008. Fire Department’s net 
premiums amounted to £4,097,994. £73,666 has been trans- 
ferred to Profit and Loss Account. ‘The Fire Fund stands 
av £2,291,221. The net premiums of the Accident and 
General Department amounted to £5,565,645. £35,580 has 
been transferred to Profit and Loss Account. The Acci- 
dent and General Fund stands at £2,479,120. 

An interim dividend of two shillings per share was paid 
en 2ist November, 1957. The Directors recommend the 
payment of a final dividend of two shillings and three pence 
per share, payable on 23rd May, 1958. In the Profit and 
Loss Account, interest and dividends amounted to £585,100 
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and transfers from Underwriting Accounts to £209,246. 
After charging outgoings not brought into account else- 
where, making provision for taxation, and allowing for the 
minority interests of the outside shareholders of a sub- 
sidiary company, the profit for the year appertaining to the 
Society is £461,076. After deducting profit retained in 
subsidiary companies £137,185, there remains a distribut- 
able profit of £323,891. To this has been added the balance 
brought forward from the previous year of £363,384. After 
providing for the dividends there remains a balance of 
£368,525 to be carried forward. Outstanding taxation at 
31st December, 1957 is fully covered by the provision of 
£414,410. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
ASSURANCE CO. 


The Chairman’s (Mr. C. V. Starr) statement reads: 
The Company’s total new life sales in 1957 were two per 
cent ahead of those for the previous year. The total amount. 
of ordinary life assurance in force rose to £26,600,000, a 
gain of nearly 19 per cent. Life premium income increased 
by 18.5 per cent whereas life operating expenses, including 
agency commissions, increased only a trifle over nine per 
cent. The Company’s mortality ratio was 30 per cent of the. 
expected, a little lower than in 1956. A gain of £128,557 
was transferred from the Life Revenue Account to Profit 
and Loss. The underwriting results obtained in the General 
Insurance Division were also good. Premium income in all 
three classes of General Insurance showed substantial in- 
creases and loss ratios were moderate. ‘Thus it was possible 
to transfer a gain of £15,609 from the General Insurance 
Revenue Accounts to Profit and Loss. This fact is parti- 
cularly noteworthy, for the general insurance industry, 
worldwide, suffered excessive losses during 1957. 

The net gain transferred from the Revenue Accounts to. 
the Profit and Loss Atcount amounts to £144,166. This, 
plus a net income of £30,640 from Interest, Dividends and 
Rents not credited to other accounts, gives a total of 
£174,806. Deducting expenses, Directors’ fees and losses 
realised on the sale of securities, a balance of £166,399 has 
been carried to the Appropriation Account. The Directors 
recommend that the followng distribution be made from the 
Appropriation Account: Transfer to Superannuation Fund, 
£11,500; Transfer to General Reserve, £150,000; Less: Life. 
Contingency Reserve Written Back, £65,000, (£85,000); 
Dividend to Shareholders (8 per cent tax-free) £28,000; 
Balance to be Carried Forward, £181,238. The £65,000 
formerly carried in the Balance Sheet as a Life Contingency 
Reserve has been transferred to General Reserve as no 
actual contingency exists against which a reserve need any 
longer be maintained. This plus £85,000 transferred from 
operations brings the General Reserve up to £250,000. Direc- 
tors recommend that the present paid-in capital of £350,000 
be increased to £400,000 (An Extraordinary General Meet- 
ing held immediately following the general meeting passed 
this resolution). The sum of £50,000, being part of the 
undivided profits, will be applied in payment in full for 
100,000 new shares of 10 shillings each. Such shares credit- 
ed as fully paid up will be distributed among the share- 
holders in the proportion of one new share for every seven 
shares. The new shares will rank for dividend as from 
January 1, 1958, and will in all other respects rank pari 
passu with the existing issued shares. 

The total assets of the Company now stand at £3,802,- 
700, 24 per cent higher than a year ago. The American 
International Building in Singapore is now conipleted. 
Situated at the corner of Robinson Road and Telegraph 
Street, it is Singapore’s newest and most modern office 
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building. The Company’s Regional Head Office for South- 
east Asia occupies the first, second and third floors, while the 
offices of our affiliated company, the American Internaticnal 
Underwriters, Ltd., occupy the eleventh floor. The remain- 
ing seven floors are being rented to outside tenants. The 
building was officially opened on April 19 by Sir Robert 
Sectt, the Commissioner-General for the United Kingdom in 
South-east Asia. 


LOMBARD INSURANCE CO. 


Mr. H. D. M. Barton, Chairman, stated: While the 
overall results of our operations in 1957 are very much in 
line with the previous year there is some encouragement to 
be gained from an analysis of the figures in the Under- 
writing Accounts. Apart from a setback in the Fire Ac- 
count other departments showed an appreciable improve- 
ment. Our principal efforts in recent years have been 
directed towards improving our portfolio of Marine busi- 
ness. Although this account again shows a loss amaunting 
this year to $95,224, it nevertheless reflects a continued 
improvement compared with the results for 1954, 1955 and 
1956. The Marine Fund standing at $10,787,019, or 172% 
of the Premium Income, is at a satisfactory level. The 
intensity of competition for cargo business at unrealistic 
rates continues. In the hull market the rising cost of ship 
repairs shows no sign of diminishing. Hull values fell sharp- 
ly towards the end of 1957 following the laying up of 
considerable tonnage—a factor which must inevitably result 
in a falling off of premium income. As from the begin- 
ning of 1957 we ceased to transact Marine business in tke 
U.S.A. where our experience had been consistently poor. 


In the Fire Account the balance available for transfer 
is $85,323 which is a most disappointing result. This is 
mainly due to the Account for the year under review cover- 
ing a substantial part of our 1956 operations which proved 
to be one of the worst years on record. The premium in- 
come is materially higher at $8,304,564 compared with 
$6,561,460 last year. This does not represent increased 
business but arises from special arrangements which have 
been made to bring the year’s account up to date by the 
inclusion of virtually all business transacted up to the 31st 
December, 1957. In effect this means that while the ac- 
counts in previous years have always covered a twelve 
month period, this particular year’s account covers a longer 
period. 


The Accident Account shows further satisfactory pro- 
gress with an actual increase in business of approximately 
9%. The amount available for transfer to the Profit and 
Loss Account is $150,436 compared with $46,644 in 1956, 
reflecting a profit of almost 8%,on the premium income. 
This Account has been adjusted in the same way as the 
Fire Account and henceforward it will likewise relate to 
business transacted up to the 31st December. 


Our Investment Income has been well maintained at 
$1,402,957. For the third year in succession, there has 
been a further reduction in the Investment and Exchange 
Fluctuation Reserve. As is well known there was a con- 
siderable drop in the prices of practically all Securities in 
the Sterling market during the second half of 1957 and 
this has naturally had its impact on this Reserve which has 
been established over the years to meet such eventualities. 
The balance brought forward in the Appropriation Account 
is $507,469 to which has been added the net profit for the 
year amounting to $833,057 making a total of $1,340,526 
available for distribution. The payment of a dividend of 
$2 per share will absorb $767,848 leaving a balance of 
$572,678 to be carried forward to the next Account. 


SHANGHAI KELANTAN RUBBER ESTATES 


Statement by the Chairman, My» Horace Kadoorie: Al- 
though the annual output increased from 634,500 pounds 
in 1956 to 688,400 pounds in 1957, the net profit dropped 
from HK$197,164 to HK$107,914. This reduced profit igs 
due mainly to the lower average selling price of rubber 
during the year. No new planting or replantings were 
started in 1957, but the upkeep of new plantings and re- 
plantings carried out in previous years cost HK$165,198 
during the year. This expenditure, together with other 
necessary capital expenditure, caused a considerable strain 
on the company’s slender liquid resources. In order to 
obtain the full benefit of the replanting subsidy as soon ag 
possible, it nas been decided to carry out a replanting pro- 
gramme of 63 acres during 1958. 


Due to the rising output it is necessary this year to 
increase the manufacturing capacity, and a new smoke- 
house is "being built; it is also necessary to build accom- 
modation for the extra labour needed. The estimate for 
capital expenditure for 1958, excluding the upkeep of new 
plantings, will be about HK$112,000, and the upkeep of 
immature new plantings will cost about HK$130,000. If 
the price of rubber remains at the present level, it is going 
to be difficult to finance this essential expenditure and to 
pay dividends until the output has increased very consider- 
ably, which will take a year or two. A dividend of five 
cents per share is recommended for the year ended 31st 
December, 1957. $335,661 is carried forward. 


SHANGHAI GAS CO. 


Mr. Horace Kadoorie, Chairman, stated: ‘There is no 
change in the situation in Shanghai. The property there 
remains requisitioned, and there is no information as to the 
condition of any of the company’s assets in Shanghai. The 
revenue and expenditure relate only to activities outside 
China and the Profit and Loss Account shows a net income 
for the year of HK$133,400. This has been deducted 
from the debit balance on Profit and Loss Account as at 
31st December 1956, leaving a net debit balance of HK$2,- 
691,144 to be carried forward to 1958. 


SHANGHAI LAND INVESTMENT CO. 


Statement by the Chairman, Mr. Horace Kadoorie: 
There is no information as to the condition of the com- 
pany’s assets in China. During the year the last payment 
cf Severance Pay to the Staff was made, and this item will 
not recur in future. The company is still able to pay its 
small expensés out of Investment Income. The bulk of 
the company’s liquid assets have been “blocked” in the 
U.S.A. for a considerable time, but as and when funds are 
required for company purposes, the authorities in the 
United States have made releases from the blocked ac- 
count. 


The Profit & Loss Account relates only to activities 
outside China and shows a net income for the year of 
HK$15,537. To this has been added the balance brought 
forward from 1956 of HK$4,703, making the total of un- 
appropriated profits arising outside China HK$20,240. This 
has been deducted from the debit balance of Profit and 
Loss Account as at 31st December, 1954 of HK$3,332,183. 
The debit balance on Profit and Loss Account to be carried 
forward is now HK$3,311,942. The fixed assets are shown 
at the same values as at 31st December, 1954, These 
assets are in China and are not in the control of the com- 
pany. ‘The market value of the investments as at 31st 
December, 195% was HK$1,452,389. 
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THA JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MOVEMENT 


(Continued from Page 707) 


Regional organisations follow a very similar 
formula and each region holds its own annual con- 
ference, presided over by the Regional Vice President. 
In Asia the Regional Conferenee usually meets in 
the Spring of each year, the World Congress assem- 
bling in the Autumn. Since inception, there have 
been 8 Asian Regional Conferences and 12 World 
Congresses and readers might be interested in the 
locations of these international meetings: 


Year Asian Regional Conference World Congress 

1946 — Panama City, Panama. 
1947 = Dallas, U.S.A. 

1948 == Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
1949 _— Brussels, Belgium. 

1959 — Manila, Philippines. 

1951 Hongkong, B.C.C. Montreal, Canada. ; 

1952 Tokyo, Japan. Melbourne, Australia. 
1953 Manila, Philippines. San Francisco, U.S.A. 
1954 Hongkong, B.C.C. Mexico City, Mexico. 
1955 Bangkok, Thailand. Edinburgh, Scotland. 

1956 Singapore. Wellington, New Zealand. 
1957 Saigon, Vietnam. Tokyo, Japan. 

1958 Taipei, Taiwan. Minneapolis, U.S.A. (in Nov.) 


(When facilities are available, ic. the new City Hall and 
adequate hotel accommodation, it can be expected that Hong- 
kong; will bid for a World Congress site). 


In these modern days one tends to become rather 
sceptical of the value of international conferences. 
As well as affording opportunity for the creation of 
‘Snternational understanding and goodwill’, how- 
ever, these J.C.I. meetings operate to a very tight 
working agenda and, when the speeches are over, a 
serious effort is made to translate conference resolu- 
tions to action at the local chapter level. This is 
done through the organised Standing Committees of 
J.C.I., known as the “J.C.I. Commissions”. These 
Commissions carry a major share of J.C.I. work 
throughout the year and at both the World Congress 
and Regional Conferences. At present, the follow- 
ing nine Commissions are operative: 

Awards; Constitution & Admissions; Economic 
Affairs; Education & Youth Activities; Extension 
& Membership; International Affairs; Leadership 
Training; Public Relations; Social Betterment. 


The Commissions are the main functional 
organisation in J.C.I. and are the connecting link 
between the Congress and National Chambers. A 
representative is appointed to each Commission by 
each Mationa!l Chamber and this representative wil! 
receive publications, copies of prewrammes and ex- 
planations of policies from his Commission Chair- 
man, an appointee of the J.C.I. President. 

The duty of the Commission, representative is 
to analyse and bring to the attention of his local 
Chamber those Congressional and Conference re- 
solutions and policies which require implementation 
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at Chamber or chapter level. In time he will place 
the views of his Chamber before his Commission 
Chairman who, in turn, analyses and reports to the 
J.C.I. Vice President for Commissions. Before each 
Congress, all Commissions will formulate ideas on 
their business programmes so that when delegates 
reach the Congress a full agenda awaits them. After 
several meetings and much discussion each Commis- 
sion will then place before Congress, through the 
International Council, its proposed: programmes for 
the coming year. Thus the groundwork is laid for 
another year of J.C.I. endeavour. 


Finally, a word about the J.C.I. President. As 
leader of the 350,000 Jaycees scattered through most. 
of the civilised world the President devotes one year 
of his life to leading the largest young men’s organi- . 
sation of its kind in the world. This year’s President 
Alberto Philippe of Mexico City visited Hongkong in 
April and, in the course of his term of Office, will 
travel more than 150,000 miles visiting Jaycee groups 
in six continents. The main object of his travel: to 
encourage and guide Jaycee Chambers throughout 
the world, to assist in the promotion of new Cham- 
bers, and to create understanding of the meaning 
of Jaycee in the various communities he visits. As 
the J.C.I. President undertakes this strenuous year 
of work without financial remuneration, divorced 
for much. of the time from home and family, one can 
appreciate the magnitude of the sacrifice. 


Why does President Philippe, and others like 
him, make this effort? Why trouble when not to 
trouble is so much simpler? Why be a Jaycee? 


Possibly because in this cynical world where 
idealism is suspect there are still at least 350,000 
active young men, scattered in all corners of the 
earth, who subscribe to the simple statement of 
faith which is known as the Jaycee Creed and reads 
as follows: 


“We believe: that faith in God gives meaning 
and purpose to human life; that the brotherhood of 
man transcends the sovereignty of nations; that 
economic justice can best be won by free men through 
free enterprise; that government should be of laws 
rather than of men; that earth’s great treasure lies 
in human personality; and that service to humanity 
is the best work of life.” 


This is the final meaning of Jaycee. 


